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aad death ‘of have informé 
you, and of the departure of Mr, Gerlinger, 
who is at, present ‘alone with Mr. Rebrig, 
on account of Mr. been 
led back by the duties of. 


young men, students or evangelists, have 
their services to go and assist the 
cape’ chaplains in this excellent work. 
Two of them, Mr. Roser, a student of di- 
vinity, and Mr. Henry Babul, who has been 
ne some years an evangelist in thé south of 
rance, are to embark on next ss age | at 

nglish friend, who proposed to support a 
__ Before leaving this subject I will give a 
short general outline of their labours, ex- 
tracted from Mr. :Frossard’s reports. Since 
the 15th of January, when they began to 
phen, on the hospitals, they -heve visited 
them every day, with a very few exceptions; 
and this was no. easy The hospitals 
near Constantinople are numerous, and very 
distant from one another; they often had 
six or seven English miles to travel, either 
on foot, over very bad streets and roads; or 
by sea, when the weather allowed the use 
of small boats, called caiques; or on horse- 
back, which, as they could only hire indif- 
ferent horses, was very fatiguing and ex- 
pensive, without gaining much time. Be- 
sides, thé hospitals could only be visited 
from twelve to four o’clock, which increased 
the difficulties. 

As soon as the hospital-yisiting was or- 

ised, they tried to establish a French 
pervice, for the French soldiers who were in 
on and for all the French Protestants 
n Constantinople. Their arrival decided 
the Consul of Zuglen to repair for public 
worship a church built in the beginning of 

é last century, by the efforts of a French 

hristian. Nothing was wanting but tae 
pulpit and benches ; the communion service 

ven to the Reformed congregation by this 

rotestant of times long gone by was there 
still, and ‘they were happy to be able to 
dedicate this house to the Lord, and thank- 
ful for the help thus granted them. 

When allowed to go into the Crimea they 

found confidence and sympathy there as 
well, and all kinds of protection and help, 
both from the superior officers and from the 
various military administrations ; but fellow- 
labourers were wanting. However, they 
divided themselves between Constantinople 
and the Crimea, and the service was organ- 
ized as regularly as possible, amidst all the 
incidents and difficulties of war. 
* Two short extracts of letters, written from 
the Crimea, will show the necessity of pur- 
suing this work. ‘The Protestant religious 
services,” writes a soldier, “are more and 
more appreciated and attended. The Lord 
foads us with blessings in sending us, at 
each meeting, more hearers than the com- 
mander’s tent can receive. We sce there 
our intendant, our lieutenant-colonel, other 
superior officers, several English officers, 
and a great many soldiers.” ‘‘ We are very 
happy to have pastors,” says another; “in 
general, they enjoy great consideration from 
all ranks. Their ministry is indispensable 
here. There are more Protestants than it 
is thought in my regiment. I have been 
looking out a little for them, and found one 
hundred and fifteen.” 

Of the labours of the English chaplains, 
of course, I do not speak, as I know you 
have beer furnished with interesting ac- 
counts of them. 

-° Piedmont is rising to the rank of a ees 
power, notwithstanding its geographical 
@maliness on the one hand, by her alliance 
with England and France in the war against 
Rassia; on the other, by the firm and steady 
wmianner in which its civil and religious re- 
forms are pursued. The religious movement 
eontinues interesting and progressing, and 
religious’ liberty is practiséd by the govern- 
ment in liberal spirit. 
~' In Germany, Roman Catholicism beeomes 
more’“and’ more exacting and audacious. 
The Ultramontane spirit re-acts on all the 
events and all the relations of national life. 
Religious’ ‘motives are seen mingling every 
where inthe policy and alliances of the 
reigning | families. Thus, some months 
ginee, the Princess Louisa of Prussia, edu- 
eated ‘by her mother in strictly evangelical 
principles, celebrated her first communion 
at Berlin, after having received religious 
instruction from a pastor of decided piety. 
On this oécasion we are reminded that the 
Princess was promised in marriage to the 
Prince: Regent of the Grand Duchy of Ba- 
den, although the marriage is not yet offi- 
tially announced. The following remarks 
were recently made on the subjeet by the 
Journal des Debats ;—remarks that I be- 
tieve are’ perfectly well. founded, and that 
do not augur a very pesceable future be- 
tween Protestantism and the Church of the 


The Grand Duchy of Baden,” observes 
the Journal des Debats, “next to the four 
second-rate Kingdoms, is the most important 
State. Two-thirds of the population are 
Roman Catholic, the: remaining third Pro- 
testant. “The Prince ‘Regent’ is the ‘heir- 
of the Uuedl‘crown. It 
would: be ‘for the interest of the Roman 
@atholies that the Prince Regent should 
marry a Roman Catholic Princess; but the 
conditions whieh the. Court of- Rome now 
i om mixed marriages are.so harsh, 
hat these unions are no longer possible to 
royal families that wish to remain Protest. 
ant. At all times these families have con« 
tracted mixed marriages, which have contri- 
buted to the maintenance of peace between 
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Catholics have nsore than once derived great 
ad , 'Dhis- means of protection is 
now taken from them. « The Protestant 
Prinees, who are by far the most numerous 
m Germany, being no lenger able to unite 
of Austra, Bevars, and axcny, 
‘and Saxon 
the separation will be wider between tbe 
two’ religions, and théir: disputes will be 
more oe We can foresee that 
Prussia will seize every’ opportunity of 
strengthening her influence over the dimes 
rate States; while on its side Rus- 
to multiply those alliances, 
ich, ‘with systematic perseverance, 
still of her policy.” 
' The Journal des Debats would thus give 
& warning to Roman Catholic intolerance. 
As for me, I should lament neither the ces- 
sation of mixed marriages among sovereigns 
(which are also becoming more rare dmong 
private persons,) nor the doing away’the 
advantage which results from them to the 
interest of Rome. 


SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. 

_It is evident what increased efficiency 
would thus be communidated to spirit by 
the perfection of this one power of memory. 

Consider —_ the faculty of judgment. 

We observe what great differences exist in 
human spirits in the degree in which this 
faculty is exercised. By judgment is meant 
not the power of generalizing, or deducing 
general principles or rules, but that of ap- 
plying such principles or rules to practical 
ends——-to use a phrase which happily ex- 
presses the idea—it is the faculty of “ sub- 
serviency under rules.” “It is a particular 
talent, which is not to be taught, but only 
exercised, and this, consequently, is the spe- 
cialty of the so called mother-wit, the want 
of which no schooling can supply.” It 
is often distinguished in the common busi- 
ness affairs of life by the name of sagacity. 
Now, we may well conceive that in a per- 
fectly pure spirit this faculty may arrive at 
such a degree of perfection as to amount 
almost to prescience. The prophecies of 
Bishop Berkely in regard to the westward 
course of empire, and of Edmund Burke as 
to the course of the French Revolution, are 
remarkable instances of this. The cele- 
brated Dr. Samuel Clarke, in his Demon- 
stration of the Being and Attributes of God, 
has thrown out the idea that “a man who 
has no influence over another person’s ac- 
tion, can yet often perceive before-hand 
what that other will do; and a wiser and 
more experienced man, will still, with great- 
er probability, foresee what another, whose 
disposition he is perfectly acquainted with, 
will in certain circumstances do; and an 
angel, with still much less degree of error, 
may have a further prospect inte men’s 
future action.” He acknowledges, how- 
ever, that “the manner how God can fore- 
see future things, without a chain of neces- 
sary causes, is impossible for us to explain 


distinctly.” 


It is not merely, however, the progressive 
capacity of spirit that ought to be taken into 
account. When we come to reflect upon 
the relation of spirit to duration and space, 
we must admit it to be susceptible of great 
change, without an alteration of its essential 
nature. As to duration, we are conscious 
of remarkable differences in our mental per- 
ceptions according to the state of the body 
and the influence of external circumstances. 
“Time travels in divers paces with divers 
persons,” says one of the closest observers 
who ever lived. In sleep, we know from 
unquestionable evidence, that what appears 
to be the succession of days and months and 
years may pass through the mind of the 
dreamer in what is but as many minutes to 
him who stands by his couch and notes the 
accustomed measure of time. So as to 
space. Spirit, released from the fetters of 
sense, and the prison-house of the body, 
may fly as fast and far as thought. In 
dreams, when the connection of the spirit 
with outward things seems broken—in pro- 
found slumber, when the senses make no 
impression—when the mere conceptions of 
the spirit take all the form and pressure of 
the most vivid reality—the spirit is trans- 
ported or transports itself with the most 
wonderful rapidity to the most remote places. 
That angelic natures possess this power, is 
not without support from the Bible. Dan. 
ix. 21; Luke ii. 13; Rev. viii. 13; Matt. 
xxvi. 53. Hence they are greater in power 
and might than other spirits. 2 Pet. ii. 11. 

But what is the finite compared with the 
infinite? We may conjecture as to the ex- 
alted nature of the highest created spirit; 
but all mere conjectures are at a stand when 
we approach the consideration of the infinite, 
uncreated, and unconditioned. On this sub- 
ject it becomes us to think and speak with 
the profoundest veneration, and especially 
not to be wise above that which is written. 
Our speculations on other subjects, even if 
erroneous, may not result in injury—as they 
approximate the truth they may improve the 
powers and deepen the sensibilities. There 
can be no mistaken ideas of the Supreme 
Being that will not redound to the injury 
of him who forms them. There is a line 
beyond which the human mind cannot pass. 
When, with its unaided powers, it attempts 
to do so, the shock of the rebound will al- 
ways be found to impair those faculties 
which, by nature, it possesses—with won- 
derful retribution to unhinge and derange 
all it subsequent action. “Secret things be- 
long unto the Lord our God.” Deut. xxix. 


29. 
If it has eer him to lift the veil though 
but partially, in order to allow his creatures 
some glimpses of himself, it must be ex- 
pected, in the nature of things, that what is 
thus revealed must be so different from the 
nature of our own finite spirits, as to be in 
a great degree incomprehensible. It is to 
be remarked as a matter which commends 
the Bible as that which it claims to be—a 
revelation from the one true God—that 
which, so far as relates to men in all their 
practical duties and relations in life, as 
creatures of his power and subjects of his 
government, it is full and accommodated to 
the meanest capacity; as to the higher 
points of his existence, character, and mode 
of being and action, we have communicated 
to us barely so much as is sufficient to raise 
our minds and hearts to the exercise of the 
most devout adoration. It is to be observed 
also, that while as to the incomprehensible 
essence of the Deity, its words are words of 
the purest abstraction, in all which we are 
immediately connected and personally con- 
cerned with the knowledge of his a and 
its language is anthropopathic. While God 
‘is clearly enough revealed to us as in his 
essence an invisible, unscarchable, incom- 


| prehensible Spirit, to be approached and 


worshipped with the deepest awe and hu- 
mility, in all his relations to the human 
race it is God in Christ, by whom also he 
made the world, and whom he hath ap- 
pointed to sit upon the throne of universal 
empire here, and of judgment hereafter. 
‘God is a Spirit.” Jobniv. 24. The 
same word which in the original expresses 
that immaterial soul which was breathed 
into the human body at its original creation. 
“ Men in their rudest state are apt to con- 
jecture that the principle of life in a man is 
his breath, because the most obvious distinc- 
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tion between.a living and a dead man is 
that. one and the other does 
not. To this it is owing that in ancient 
“that which properly signifies breath or 
air.” — Rel. irrational 
animals have'the same ‘kind of breath and 
the Bane Functions of animal fife. It fol- 
lows not that the essential nature of the two 
are the same. We may and have a right to 
infer that these qualities which we observe 
in spirit, a6 brought within the range of our 
observation, exist: also in the Infinite Spirit. 
These qualities are consciousness, intelli- 
gence, activity. But we must not forget 
that infinitude belongs to His essence, and, 
of course, to all its manifestations. It is a 
consequence of His infinitude that 
6 is without ‘beginning and without end, 
that he is present in parts of the uni- 
verse at one and the same moment, that he 
must exist without any condition of time or 
space. Epwarbs. 


NOTES FROM THE WEST. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
City of Dubuque—Julien Dubuque an Indian 
trader—A ‘noted Indian fight—First arrival 
of white men— Mining operations—Mounds— 

Dead men’s teeth. 

Inperenpence, Buchanan Co., Iowa, 
July 30th, 1855. 

The city of Dubuque derives its name 
from one Julien Dubuque, an Indian trader, 
of Franco-Spanish descent, who coming into 
that vicinity about the commencement of 
the present century, fraternized with the 
Indians, conformed to their habits, took an 
Indian wife, and rose to considerable dis- 
tinction amongst those children of the forest. 
Possessing some skill in medical science, 
and being a sort of serpent-charmer, who 
could take up venemous reptiles and place 
them in his bosom with impunity, he ac- 
quired great influence amongst his savage 
associates, who were accustomed to look up 
to him as a superior being. Vices, how- 
ever, of which pall the willing slave, 
soon made him their victim, and he died in 
1810, and was buried on a bluff in the vi- 
cinity, a stone house, surmounted by a red 
cedar cross, still marking his last resting- 
place. Not only up to this period, but for 
a long time afterward, no white man crossed 
or was allowed to’cross the Mississippi. The 
Indians guarded their ssions, especially 
the mineral lands, with wakeful solicitude ; 
nor could they be prevailed on to suffer the 
“pale faces’’ to approach near enough to in- 
spect the old mines which Dubuque had 
opened. Whilst thus united to a man in 
resisting the dreaded advance of the white 
race, the red men had their bitter enmities 
and chronic feuds amongst themselves, 
which ever and anon bursting out into open 
conflict, transformed them into extermina- 
tors of their race, and instruments of fur- 
thering the plans of those whom they deemed 
unwelcome intruders. 

In his graphic lectures on the History, 
&c., of Dubuque, Lucius F. Langworthy, 
Esq., one of the first white men who crossed 
the Mississippi at this point, gives an ac- 
count of several bloody contests which took 
place hereabouts, one of which is so thrilling 
that I quote it entire :—Just below the 
city stands the Sioux Bluff, noted in In- 
dian tradition as the place where was fought 
the last great battle between the Sacs and 
Foxes ie the Sioux, who were continually at 
war with each other. It is an isolated bluff 
some two hundred feet high, with the side 
next to the river perpendicular, and sepa- 
rated from the adjoining bluffs by a wide 
valley passing all around it. Here, accord- 
ing to the legends of the day, a Sioux band 
of warriors made a last and final stand. 
They had partially fortified their position by 
a thick line of brushwood, cut down and in- 
terlocked together, and here, with their 
wives and children, awaited the attack of 
the warlike Sacs and Foxes, now for the first 
time united into one band. Night came on, 
and the foe was more confident in his 
strength and flushed with recent victory. 
At night the dusky warriors began to 
ascend the hill with silent, slow, and mea- 
sured pace; then, with one desperate rush 
the outposts were gained, and the sentinels 
dispersed. Setting on fire the brush-wood 
defences, which illuminated the ground, they 
fought with the advantage of darkness about 
them ; whilst the Sioux were exposed in 
the light to the deadly aim of their arrows 
and guns. The fight was immediately around 
the oaden outlines of the camp, until the 
Sioux, thinned in numbers, began to give 
way. The chiefs and warriors of the as- 
sailants, with war clubs and tomahawks, 
charged upon them in overwhelming num- 
bers. Short but terrible was the conflict 
upon the verge of the towering cliff, to 
which they were now driven, for amidst the 
wild yells and terrific scenes of savage war, 
the Sioux were all slaughtered on the spot, 
or hurled headlong from the precipice to 
the vale below. Along the margin of the 
bluff were to be seen their bleaching bones 
at the time of the white man’s earliest set- 
tlement. The Indians never pass this cas- 
tellated crag without ascending to its sum- 
mit and casting pebbles or other substances 
upon this place of carnage. It is said by 
them that a youthful fairy form, every full 
moon at midnight hour, is seen to hover 
round the fatal spot, and for an hundred 
years, has mourned her lover slain. Once 
in each year the custom is, among surviving 
friends, to visit the resting-places of dis- 
tinguished chiefs, and pile new earth upon 
their graves.” 

At length, however, the red men were 
compelled to quit their old traditional 
homes, and retreat before the on-moving 
tide of civilization. In the month of June 
1830, a few white men crossed the Father 
of Waters in a canoe, swimming their 
horses along side, and first set foot on this 
goodly Attracted by the miveral 
which was supposed to abound here, they at 
once applied themselves to procure and 
smelt it with encouraging success, until 
General, then Captain Zachary Taylor, came 
and forbade them, on the ground that the 
treaty between the Indians and the federal 
government was not yet completed. 

On the conclusion of the treaty by Gen- 
eral Scott at Rock Island, in September 
1832, the miners returned and resumed 
their work only to experience a second in- 
terruption early in the following spring, 
simply because the treaty had not been rati- 
fied by the United States Senate, although 
every one knew it would be in due time. 
In 1833, a Commissioner arrived, empow- 
ered by the Department at Washington to 
act as superintendent of the mines, issue 
permits to the miners and licenses to the 
smelters, and require the latter to give bonds 
that they would pay a certain per centage 
on all the lead which passed through their 
hands. Neither then nor since have the 
miners felt reconciled to the imposition of 
this per centage. Whether right or wrong 
in their views, they have always deemed it 
rather hard, that in addition to the priva- 
tions and toils of frontier life, which they 
had necessarily to encounter, they should 
have had to pay rent for all the mineral 


.| taken from the public lands. Our govern- 


ment, however, is of another opinion, deem- 
ing this a proper source of revenue, and so 
demanding a rent or per ceutage on all min- 
erul or pine lumber taken from the public 
domain. 

On their arrival here the miners found, 
on the prairie where Dubuque now stands, 
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| number of mounds ‘or tumuli. These 
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mounds were of various shapes, some bein 
round and others square, whilst most o 
them were situated in parallel lines. . Specu- 
lation immediately arose as to’ ‘their origin, 
some regarding them as a sortof fortifica- 
tion; others as ‘the work of the Lucas, or 
children of the Sun; others as the tombs of 
the chiefs of generations lon » and 
other again, as the dwellings of an extinct 
race of animals, somewhat resembling the 
rairie dog which inhabits the plains of the 
Rocky Mountains west of Missouri and Ar- 
kansas. Be this as it may, who ever were 
their builders, and with whatever design, it 
is certain that the Indians who preceded the 
white men here, used them as sepulchres. 
Several of their bodies were found in them 
entire, as they were laid down in these their 
resting-places, having about them va- 
rious trinkets and ornaments, such as pieces 
of silver, wampum, beads, knives, toma- 
hawks, &. Such is the power of selfish- 
ness in our fallen nature, that men were 
found who set themselves to extract an arti- 
cle of gain out of these very mounds of the 
dead. Dentists, hearing of them, visited 
this region, and employed themselves for sone 
time in exhuming the. sleeping bodies of 
these Indian and mixed races, in order to 
obtain their teeth for use in their profession. 
Thus the teeth of the red men and mixed 
races are now doing duty in the mouths of 
delicate ladies and polished gentlemen, who 
little suspect that their very serviceable ar- 
tificials are really Indian ivory. Such van- 
dalism, however, ultimately roused the in- 
dignation of the miners, who, although eager 
enough in the pursuit of gain, had safficient 
humanity and pity left to respect the sa- 
credness of the grave, even though it con- 
tained the body of a degraded savage, and 
the dentists found it expedient to withdraw 
without unnecessary delay, or submit to a 


sound flogging. G. C. 


For the Presbyterian. 
COSTLY CHURCHES. 


Messrs. Editors—Some months since the 
writer of this presented to the readers of 
The Presbyterian certain considerations on 
the above topic; with your consent there 
are a few things which I wish now to add. 

1. We have thus far considered the influ- 
ence of externals upon Christians, and of 
the importance that these should be made 
to contribute to their spiritual comfort and 
edification; and if what has been said be 
true, and I deem it altogether in accord- 
ance with common sense, sound philosophy, 
and religious experience, then it is mani- 
festly true that care for the house of God, 
taste, attractiveness, convenience, and com- 
fort in its structure and arrangement, be- 
comes an imperative Christian duty, and a 
measure of wise Christian policy, looking 
simply at the benefit thereby to accrue to 
the professed people of God. But when we 
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consider the relations of this subject to that 
large class of our fellow-men who are yet 
outside of the Church of Christ, and whom 
it is especially desirable to bring within the 
influences of the sanctuary and its services, 
a great degree of weight is added to the 
considerations which have teen presented. 
There are certain great and solemn truths, 
which, as Christians, we firmly and piously 
believe, and which we profess to make the 
springs of thought and action in this life. 
We believe that this is a lost world; that 
all men are by nature aliens from God un- 


der the condemnation of his holy law, and | 
in danger of everlasting death. We believe 
that God has made provision for the pardon 
and eternal life of all who repent and be- 
lieve in his Son, and that he has made the 
public proclamation of his word, by his 
appointed ministers, the great means of the 
instruction and spiritual profit of his crea- 
tures. We therefore regard it as of the 
most solemn and urgent importance that 
men should be induced to frequent the 
house of God, and listen to the preaching of 
his word. So important do we consider 
this, that we ordinarily think that those who 
habitually neglect these means, who habitu- 
ally absent themselves from the sanctuary, 
are in a hopeless state in regard to their 
spiritual concerns. Our great desire for 
our irreligious friends is tosee them regular 
attendants upon public worship—hearers of 
the word—for on this we ground our hope 
that they may become doers also. Believ- 
ing these truths, and feeling the force of 
these considerations, it is our solemn duty to 
God, and to the souls of men, to make the 
house of God as attractive as possible. It 
is our Christian duty to use all proper means 
to induce them to come where the gospel is 
preached, and the messages of God are de- 
livered to men. They have no love for the 
sanctuary and its services, for their own 
sake. Christians may perhaps go, whatever 
may be the character of the externals of 
the place ; but the very persons whom it is 
most desirable to see there, are those who 
have no special desire to go, and who are 
not disposed to make any sacrifice of conve- 
nience or comfort for the sake of going. 
Therefore the house of God should be at- 
tractive, not with gandy or meretricious 
ornament, or any thing inconsistent with 
the character of the place; butit should not 
repel the worshipper by its uncouth, un- 
inviting appearance, and poor provision 
which it offers for his physical comfort. 
The men of the world understand this thing, 
and Christians understand it better in world- 
ly than in spiritual things. If they wish to 
sell goods and make money, they endeavour 
to attract customers, and they spare no ex- 
pense or pains to make their places of busi- 
ness as inviting as possible; and if the gen- 
eral progress of things requires it, they pull 
down their stores, or banks, or warehouses, 
and build up again in more modern style, 
and with every improvement which obser- 
vation or experience, or science or taste, or 
interest can suggest. And herein they show 
themselves to be wise men, and deserve the 
success which they thus secure. Why are 
they not thus far-sighted and wise in spirit- 
ual things? Had they the same interest in 
the progress of religion as they have in the 
progress of trade, and were as anxious to 
win men to God as they are to bring cus- 
tom to their places of business, they would 
labour to make the house of God as access « 
ble and attractive as any building among 
them, and take away all excuse from those 
who are ready to seize on the first that offers, 
to keep them from frequenting its courts 
and mingling in its service. 

When, therefore, you invite men to the 
house of God, let it be a decent and a com- 
fortable place to which you invite them, 
where they may not be obliged to do un- 
willing penance, in the endurance of the 
summer's heat, or the winter’s cold, on seats 
whose relentless angularity makes no allow- 
ances for the infirmities of the flesh; where 
the preacher must run the risk of impairing 
his vocal organs in the effort to surmount 
the obstacles to hearing presented by the 
construction of the building; or those who 
lead in the praises of God be exposed to 
kindred trials. Let the whole impression 
of the externals of the sanctuary, which is 
the first impression made upon the visitor, 
be of a pleasant and favourable character, 
so that he may be induced to come again,. 
until the spiritual aspects and influences of 
the place and the services may attract and 
impress him, and he shall say with the pious 
Psalmist, ‘How amiable are thy taberna- 


cles, O Lord of hosts! A day in thy courts 


is better thana thousand.” Thus shall the 
house of God be filled with true and rever- 
ent worshippers, to whom the earthly tem- 
ple shall become the “ gate of heaven.”’ 

T have thus in these articles endeavoured 
to show that care for the beauty, conve- 
nience, and comfort of the House of God is 
alike the duty and the wisdom of every 
Christian congregation. We have endea- 
voured to show that, from the universal 
practice of mankind, the expression thus 
given te the deep religious sentiment of our 
naturg, the influence of external causes and 
objects upon the mind, and the greater pro~ 
bability of thus inducing men to | aia the 
sanctuary, this subject has most intimate 
relations to spiritual prosperity, and to the 
advancement of the Divine Redcemer’s 
kingdom on the earth. This is a sub- 
ject of vast importance, and one which 
especially needs to be commended to the 
attention of the Church. There are many 
who are slow to see the natural ahd intimate 
connection between care and labour and in- 
terest for the externals of religion and the 
advancement of spiritual prosperity. They 
cay see the advantages arising from the use 
offevery appropriate means in regard to 
somporal things, and are ready to act upon 
the progressive principle in their worldly 
business; but they seem to think that in 
religious matters there is no occasion for 
the application of sound common sense and 
practical wisdom, than which a greater mis- 
take cannot be made. God works by means 
—by appropriate and rational means—in 
the conversion of souls and the advancement 
of the kingdom of his Son; and that people 
who show the most enlarged and intelligent 
zeal and liberality in the provision and the 
use of these means, will generally receive 
the most abundant blessings at his hands.. 
Illustrations of this can be gathered from 
the history of many churches. 

The writer has seen a church which wor- 
shipped for nearly a hundred years in the 
same same building. Of course, all its early 
founders and members, who might have re- 
garded the time-worn and dilapidated struc- 
ture with affection for the sake of its his- 
tory and associations, had long slumbered 
with the dead. The edifice ‘had become 
a ruin. All vestiges of its original paint 
had long since departed, its window blinds 
were partly gone, and many of those that 
remained hung by asingle hinge. It looked 
more like the chosen seat of the genius of 
decay and dilapidation, than a Christian 
temple for the worship of God. It was the 
regular target for the juvenile marksmen of 
the village, and the standing jest of those 
who delighted to sneer at every thing con- 
neeted with religion. The state of the con- 

egation was correspondingly broken down. 
The attendance dwindled from year to year, 
thé salary of the pastor, a man of piety and 
talent, was reduced until he was starved out, 
and left the field. The church rarely re- 
ceived a new member, and barcly sustained 
a feeble and precarious existence, under the 
partial cultivation of wandering preachers, 
who scattered a few seeds of truth by the 
way-side as they passed along. [But at last 
a few of the bolder spirits rallied. ‘“ The 
time has come for the Lord’s house to be 
built,” they said; “ therefore, let us rise up 
and build.” They undertook the work of 
improvement. The old building was pulled 
down, and a new, commodious, and elegant 
structure rose on its foundations. Its dedi- 
cation was truly a sacred festival, a religious 
jubilee. The services of an able pastor were 
scan secured at a just and liberal salary, 
family after family was added to the con- 
gregation; soon a blessing was poured out 
on the preaching of the word; the mem- 
bers, now hopeful and zealous, laboured 
faithfully for God, and soon numbers were 
added to the church, of such as shall be 
saved; and in a few years this church, 
which had been on the verge of dissolu- 
tion, was one of the most prosperous, uni- 
ted, and efficient in all the region. The 
value of property in the village was sensibly 
affected, the cause of education, temperance, 
and general morality greatly advanced ; and 
it was the universal testimony of the mem- 
bers, that although their effort required 
much sacrifice, and involved a serious out- 
lay, yet it was the best investment they 
ever made; and in social, pecuniary, and 
moral results, repaid them an hundred fold. 
An investigation into the temporal and 
spiritual history of the villages and towns 
of our whole country would prove conclu- 
sively that the wisest and most profitable 
expenditures which have been made by the 
people, have been those which were made 
for the maintenance of the worship of God, 
and the religious interests of men on the 
most liberal and inviting scale. Nowhere 
do indifference or parsimony exert so inju- 
rious an influence on the public welfare as 
in these respects. If men would spend more 
money in churches, they would spend less 
in prisons, and work-houses, and hospitals ; 
and if they would tax themselves more for 
the support of religion, they would be taxed 
less for the support of pauperism and crime. 
Godliness is profitable for all things, for it 
hath the promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come ; and the build- 
ing, of all others in a community most es- 
sential to its prosperity, which can be less 
easily spared, which should be the most ac- 
cessible, commodious, and inviting to the 
people, is the house of God ; the place where 
rational and immortal men are to be taught 
how to live on earth, and trained and fitted 
for a loftier, purer, and more blessed life in 
heaven | 


RISING LIGHT IN HOLLAND. 


At the late General Assembly of the 
Free Church of Scotland, a fraternal address 
was made by the Rev. Dr. Da Costa of Am- 
sterdam, in which he recited the former in- 
timate relations between the Church of 
Scotland and the Church of Holland, in the 
alternate interchange of preachers and mar- 
tyrs, of theology and learning, down to the 
great deliverance wrought by William, 
Prince of Orange. He adverted to the 
beneficial influence of the present Holland 
Mission of the Scottish body, which is nomi- 
nally and primarily aimed for the benefit of 
the Jews. He said:—‘I must repeat be- 
fore this venerable Assembly, that your 
mission in Amsterdam is a blessing, not 
ouly to the Jews, but to the Christians—to 
the Christian Church, to the old Dutch Re- 
formed Calvinistic Church, which is not, as 
some seem to believe, in a state of death, 
but in a state of slumber. If you ever 
heard of a dead man hungering and thirst- 
ing, it is most extraordinary. Well, the 
old Dutch Reformed Church is hungering 
and thirsting after the word of the living 
God; and will you take the proof of it, go 
to every place where they hear by your mis- 
sionaries the gospel of Christ, the sinfulness 
of man, salvation through grace, preached, 
and you will find there every part of the 
church is crowded. Build another church, 
and you will find it crowded; also build a 
third, and it will be the same; build a 
fourth, and it will be the same. There is a 
hungering and thirsting, but at the same 
time it is true that there is a death too, and 
there is a poison, too, and the death and the 
poison are to be found in our universities, 
where we have gilded Socinianism and Eras- 
tianism—where we have that female Pope 
that is called False Science. We have to 
contend against two Popes—the mitred Pope 
in Rome, and the female Pope in False 
Science.” — Christian Intelligencer. 
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| PIOUS ANCESTRY A BLESSING. 


A happy illustration of this truth is seen 
in the following extract from a discourse b 
the Rev. H. I. Coe of Galena; on the deat 
of Mr. William Hempsted. Pious parents 
should not despair for their children, while 
experience and observation are so corrobora- 
tive of what the Bible furnishes, of cheer- 
ing assurance, that pious parental example 
and fervent parental prayer exert a most 
powerful influence in moulding the charac- 
ter and destiny of children. 

Just before his death, twenty-three years 
ago, the father of Mr. Hempsted said, “I 
shall soon be laid aside. My work for the 
Church is almost done. My two youngest 
sons, though good moral young den, are 
not in the Church, but I have no more 
doubt that God will yet raise them up to 
fill my place, and that in answer to a 
father’s fervent prayer, I was called to take 
his. They are children of the covenant.’ 
To-day we record the exact fulfillment of 
this faith-inspired prediction. The father 
was one of the founders, original ruling 
elders, and till death, chief supporter of the 
first Protestant and Presbyterian church 
in St Louis, Missouri. These sons, though 
years went by, and both reached the prime 
of life, and the strong will of mature man- 
hood, with hearts unchanged, were in due 
time brought within the kingdom of God. 
There, both were soon numbered among the 
Sounders, original elders, and chief sup- 
porters of churches; the oldest being one of 
the first elders of the Second, and the young- 
est of the South Presbyterian church of this 
city. Truly God is faithful to his covenant. 
The blessing of a pious ancestry is a real 
blessing. We may doubt it; we may abuse 
it; but itisa precious privilege to be a child 
of golly parents. It is better to leave a 
good name behind for our children than 
wealth. The one may corrupt and destroy ; 
the other will prove a protecting shield. 
seed of the righteous,’ says. the Bi- 
ble, “shall be delivered, and his offspring 
shall inherit the earth.” 


SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 


The North British Review contains an 
extended and animated article on the sub- 
ject of University Reform in Scotland, from 
which we make the following extract: 


“ A university is to be regarded asin a 
normal and prosperous condition only while 
it maintains by a marked boundary visible 
to all eyes, the native difference between an 
academical institution andaschool. A uni- 
versity is not an establishment for drilling 
boys and inculcating elements, but for stimu- 
lating, enlightening, directing, and elevating 
youngmen. Ifelementsare sometimes taught 
in @ university, itis only by an exceptional 
necessity, as in the case of Sanscrit, Chinese, 
or Arabic, and other subjects which do not 
belong to the curriculum even of the high- 
est schools, and which, if taught at all, 
must be taught from their very starting- 
point ata university; taught, however, be 
it observed, even in their elements, not to 
boys, but always to men or to youths verg- 
ing on manhood ; for these latter only form 
the proper population of a university as 
distinguished from a school. And gener- 
ally, we may say, that wherever teaching of 
a merely elementary nature is sreatinel in 
a university, this takes place with subjects 
which never can, in the common course of 
instruction, fall within the compass of the 
puerile mind, or for the teaching of which 
no sufficient school organization exists. The 
simplest elements of botany and zoology, for 
instance, may be taught in a university, 
though the elements of these sciences are of 
a nature peculiarly fitted for the understand- 
ings of boys; but this, wherever it takes 
place, arises from the incompleteness of the 
school curriculum, and is always to be re- 
garded as in so far a departure from the 
proper business and the peculiar function of 
a university. 

“The amount of merely elementary in- 
struction communicated at any given uni- 
versity, may therefore be taken as a very 
fair index of the degree to which that in- 
stitution answers its proper purpose, or of 
the degree to which, by evil circumstances, 
it is forced to condescend to the interior 
function of mere schooling. ‘Tried by this 
test, the Scotch universities, we must con- 
fess, are sadly and notoriously deficient. 
The mere character of the population of our 
academic halls in the faculty of arts, will, at 
a single glance, reveal to the eye of the 
stranger the glaring fact of our academic 
dwarfishness. The majority of those who 
frequent the classes of the first two or three 
years of a Scotch curriculum, display the 
faces and exhibit the manners of boys. We 
feel these little academicians in red gowns 
and velvet collars, who dot the sober streets 
of remote Aberdeen from November to 
April, are altogether a different generation 
from either the heavy-booted swashbucklers 
of Bonn and Jena, or the black-gowned, 
square capped proprieties that mince along 
the pavements of clerical Oxford. It is in 
vain to shut our eyes to the fact that these 
pretended students are mere boys; and the 
institutions in which they receive instruc- 
tion are plainly performing the part which 
the upper classes of good schools play in 
England and Germany. Further proof is 
not necessary. But if an educational tourist, 
fresh from the prelections of Boeckh and 
Lobeck in Germany, were to enter any of 
the Greek and Latin classes in any of the 
Scotch universities, he would see things 
done and taught there, which he might justly 
consider as very far from creditable to the 
countrymen of George Buchanan and Ar- 
thur Johnston. If in Edinburgh, he might 
learn that the most zealous patrons of aca- 
demical learning in that city are the shop- 
keepers and the men of business in the 
municipal corporation—men who, some three 
years ago, made no small sensation in the 
academical world by enacting that the Al- 
pha, Beta, Gamma, of the Greek grammar, 
should no longer be publicly taught in the 
Greek classes of King James’s University! 
and that measure was considered by not a 
few wise persons, as an extraordinary anda 
dangerons step in the learned progress of 
the country! Nay, he might learn from 
some of the wigged gentlemen of the Par- 
liament House, learned in local law, that 
not many decades ago, a formal interdict 
was taken out by the Greek Professor in 
the University against the Head Master of 
the Burgh School, for the great offence of 
daring to teach the elements of Greek 

mmar in the highest classes of the school ! 
if such things were done in the metropolis, 
what must ve been the state of Greek 
learning in St. Andrews and Aberdeen ! 

Let us not remove the veil further. The 
Scotch have manifestly failed in one great 
mission of a university. For what is called 
academical learning in other countries, the 
merely give an elementary school drill. 
They have made their colleges play the part 
of schools, and this part they ave played, 
as might have been expected, indifferently 
enough. A good school is always better 
for boys than a university toned down to 
the level of a school. The consequence 
has been, that every display of academic 
learning, from the small philologie discipline 
of editing a Greek play to the large philoso- 

hic enterprise of constructing a church 
history such as that of Neander, is absent 


from the registered culture of the Scotch 
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mind If works are occasionally produced 
in Scotland of the highest style of scholarly 
merit, it is not by virtue of the system of 
learned training which exists in the Scotch 
universities, butin spite of it. Where so 
many seeds of scholarship are sown, on & 
soil however cold, and ander a husbandry 
however lean, one among ten thousand plants 
may grow to a goodly tree. without cause 
for special eulogy; and it is a remarkable 
fact in this view, that the two most notable 
achievements of recent scholarship in Scot- 
land hate been ogee by men entirely 
unconnected with the university system of 
the country; we mean the translation of 
the works of Hippocrates, by Dr. Francis 
Adams of Banchory, and the history of 
Greek Literature, by Colonel Mure of Cald- 
well. Scotland, indeed, does not require 
first-class acadethical men to do the ele- 
mentary sort of schooling that it is her habit 
to do in the principal classes of the cur- 
riculum of arts; and therefore if she gets 
eh, itis only now and then, and by a happy 
accident. What, indeed, would a German 
Neibubr, with his Titantic excavations and 
his massive architecture of Cyclo walls, 
find to do in a Scotch chair of fumenity? 
The thunder of an Olympian Jupiter is not 
required to make music, when the village 
boys are assembled to dance at a harvest 
home. What need of'a Napoleon, or other 
fighter of great ‘battles, to marshal the city 
lice and lead on a band of special consta- 
les at the call of the sheriff, to control a 
vulgar street mob? It is plain that if boys 
are sent to a university when they should be 
inaschool, the more completely the professor 
can metamorphose himself into a school- 
master, so much the better for the students; 
and he will affect this necessary metamor- 
phosis the more readily, the further re- 
moved he is naturally and by culture from 
the massive intellectual proportions of a 
Hermann and a Boeckh. 


THE DYING MOTHER. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 
We were weeping round her pillow, 
For we knew that she must die; 
It was night within our bosoms— 
It was night upon the sky. 


There were seven of us children, 
I the oldest one of all; 
So I tried to whisper comfort, 
But the blinding tears would fall. 


On my knees my little brother 
Leaned his aching brow and wept; 

A@ ny sister’s long black tresses 
O’er my heaving bosom swept. 


The shadow of an awful fear 
Came o’er me as I trod 

To lay the burden of our grief 
Before the throne of God. 


“QO, be kind to one another !” 
Was my mother’s pleading prayer, 
As her hand lay like a snow-flake 
On the baby’s golden hair. 


Then a glory bound her forehead, 
Like the glory of a crown, 

And in the silent sea of death 
The star of life went down. 


Her latest breath was born away 
Upon that loving prayer, 

And the hand grew heavier, paler, 
In the baby’s golden hair. 


DYING GRACE. 


What constitutes the fear of death is, 
mainly, dread of pain and coming wrath. 
This latter ingredient is removed in so far 
as the religion of Christ obtains and pre- 
dominates in the heart. By the incarnation 
and death of the Saviour, he prepared the 
way for the pardon and justification of the 
sinner, and laid the foundation for full and 
complete triumph over death. Indeed, the 
Christian has the fullest assurance given 
him in the Scriptures, and confirmed by the 
joyful experiences of the departing, that 
dying grace will be given as he approaches 
the confines of life, which will enable the 
soul to triumph over all its fear, and rejoice 
even in a dying hour! 

This truth may be inferred from many 
passages, but is more clearly revealed and 
established by the following: —“Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with 
me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 
‘Fear not, for I have redeemed thee—I 
have called thee by thy name—thou art 
mine. When thou passest through the 
waters I will be with thee, and through the 
waves, they shall not overflow thee—when 
thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt 
not be burned, neither shall the flame kin- 
dle upon thee.” ‘“ And if I go and prepare 
a place for you, I will come again and re- 
ceive you unto myself.” ‘ My grace shall 
be sufficient for thee.” From these decla- 
rations of Scripture, we learn that although 
death may be a trying event, which may te 
fitly compared to a passage through a dark 
and fearful valley, or through waters which 
threaten to engulf—yet such abundant grace 
and consolation will be given the dying saint 
by the Saviour, whose blissful presence is so 
inspiring to the soul, as will lead him tri- 
umphantly through. The darkness will be 
dissipated by the light of the Sun of Right- 
eousness. As he comes in near proximity 
to the spirit land, the veil is removed from 
his sight, and the light of heaven, so efful- 
gent and glorious, breaks in upon the soul. 
Its sublime beauties gleam before his un- 
clouded sight! Its joyous music meets his 
ear, its spirit breathes in his heart, and with 
irrepressible longings for that full and glo- 
rious fruition that awaits it, the enraptured 
soul, loosened from its fetters of clay, soars 
above these gloomy shades, the triumphant 
victor over sin and death. 

Said the dying Evarts, ““O wonderful, 
wonderful, wonderful glory! We cannot 
comprehend—wonderful glory! I will praise 
him, I will praise him! onderful—-glory 
—Jesus reigneth!” Said another, 
this is no longer foretaste ; this is heaven! 
I not only feel the climate, but breathe the 
air of heaven, and soon shall enjoy the 
company! Can this be dying? This body 
seems no longer to belong to the soul!—it 
appears only as acurtain that covers it, and 
soon I shall drop it and be set at liberty! 
I rejoice to feel these bonds give way, as 
it tells me [I shall be with my God in 

lory!” And another, “If this be dying, 

ying is sweet! Let no Christian be afraid 
of dying. O death is sweet tome! This 
bed is soft; Christ’s arms, his smiles, his 
visits, sure they would turn hell into hea- 
ven! I shall soon be in eternity—lI shall 
soon see Christ himself who died for me—I 
shall soon mingle in the hallelujahs of glory! 
Methinks I hear the melody of heaven, and 
by faith I see the angels waiting to carry 
me to the bosom of Jesus! And I shall 
be for ever with the Lord!” “The celes- 
tial city,” said the dying Payson, “is 
full in my view. Its glories beam upon 
me, its breezes fan me, its odours are 
wafted to me, its sounds strike on my 
ears. Nothing separates me from it but 
the river of death, which now sppears 
but as an insignifieant rill that may be 
crossed at a single step whenever God shall 
give permission. The Son of Righteous- 
ness has been ually drawing nearer and 


nearer, appearing larger and brighter as he 


| Spproached; and now he fills the whole 
- hemisphere, pouring forth a flood of glory, 
in which I bp to float like an insect in 
sun, exultin almost 
trembling while gase on 
brightness © could you know what awaits 
the Christian, you could not refrain from 
rejoicing, aud even leaping for joy!” Such 
then is ans joy, the exultation, 
the rapturous bliss of the dying saint. At 
this most trying hour when all earthly sup- 
ports fail, when affection can only gage and 
weep in its utter impotence to minister to, 
or sustain the fainting body, the Saviour— 
the precious Saviour, whose presence fills all 
mes near to support 

e languishin —to give peace, vio- 

m “Jesus, the vision of thy face, 

Hath charms— 

Searce shall I fear death’s cold embrace, 
If Christ be in my arms. 

Then while ye hear my heart-strings 
How my roll, 

A mortal paleness on my 
And glory in my soul!” 

Sorrow not, then, Christian, with over 
much grief. Nature may indeed recoil from 
the grave and weep in view of its gloom, 
but trust thou in his promised grace. He 
will make all your bed. His smiles shall 
outweigh the dying pangs. Live a life of 
repentance and: faith, always abounding in 
work the Lord. shall you come 

own to the grave with joy and peace— 
eternal peace !— Vermont rene 


BEGIN TO-DAY. 


Lord, I do discover a fallacy, whereby I 
have long deceived myself; which is this: 
I have desired to begin my amendment 
from my birth-day, or from some eminent 
festival, that so my repentance might bear 
some remarkable date. But when those 
days were come, I have adjourned my 
amendment to some other time. Thus, 
whilst I could not agree with myself when 
to start, I have almost lost the running of 
the race. I am resolved thus to befool my- 
self no longer. I see no day but to-day; 
the instant time is always the fittest time. 
In Nebuchadnezzar’s image, the lower the 
members, the coarser the metal. The fur- 
ther off the time, the more unfit. To-day is 
the golden opportunity, to-morrow will be 
the silver season, the next day, but the 
brazen one, and so on till at last I shall 
come to the toes of clay, and be turned to 
dust. Grant, therefore, that today I may 
hear thy voice. And if this day be obscure 
in the calendar, and remarkable in itself 
for nothing else, give me to make it memor- 
able in my soul, hereupon, by thy assistance 
beginning the reformation of my life.— 

uller. 


The Soul as a Door-keeper. 


We can never arrive at sanctification, 
but sanctification can arrive at us. We 
cannot project ourselves from our bodily 
frames into heavenly peace, but heavenly 
peace can project itself into us. We can- 
not take up our abode with the angels, 
but angels may take up their abode with us. 
Bl is the heart that has such inmates! 
In it corruption becomes historical rather 
than experimental, and the missiles of Satan 
are sa | upon its corridors rather as the 
memorials of a dead than the weapons of a 
living foe. God’s assurance of salvation, 
which he vouchsafes through his Son, the 
Great Angel of the Covenant, gives won- 
drous , a8 well as wondrous sanctity. 
The heart bows before itself and says, 
‘‘ What am I that the Lord condescends to 
dwell with me!’ The door-keeper, which is 
the soul, prostrates himself before the Pre- 
sence on the Altar. The man is changed 
into a temple. “ Holiness unto the Lord,” 
he cries, and men know that the Lord is 
with him and keep silence. 

Cowper felt this when he wrote: 

Clothed in sanctity and grace, 
How sweet it is to see 
Those who love thee as they pass, 


Or when they wait on thee. 


JESUITISM AND INTELLECT. 


Theodore Parker makes the following se- 
vere, but just remarks on the effects of 
Roman Catholic training on the intellect : 


Look at the Catholics of the United States 
in comparison with the Protestants. In the 
whole of America there is not a single man 
born and bred a Catholic, distinguished for 
any thing but his devotion to the Catholic 
Church. I mean to say, there is not a man 
in America, born and bred a Catholic, who 
has any distinction in science, literature 
politics, benevolence, or philanthropy. I 
do not know one: I never heard of a great 
philosopher, ist, orator, or poet, 
amongst them. 

The Jesuits have been in existence three 
hundred years; they have had their pick of 
the choicest intellect of all Kurope—they 
never take a common man when they know 
it; they subject every pupil to a severe or- 
deal, intellectual and physical, as well as 
moral, in order to ascertain whether he has 
the requisite stuff in him to make a strong 
Jesuit of. They have a scheme of educa- 
tion masterly in its way. But there has 
not been a single great original man pro- 
duced in the Company of the Jesuits from 
1545 to 1854. They absorb talent enough, 
but they strangle it. 

Clipped oaks never grow large. Prune 
the roots of a tree with a spade, prune the, 
branches close to the pole, and what be- 
comes of the tree? The pole remains thin, 
and scant, and slender. Can a man bea 
conventional dwarf and a natural giant at 
the same time? Case your little boy’s feet 
in metal, would they grow? Plant a chest- 
nut in a tea-cup, do you get a tree 7—not a 
shrub even. Put a priest or a priest’s creed 
as the only soil for a man to grow in; he 
grows not. The great God provided the 
natural mode of operation—do you suppose 
he will turn aside and mend or mar the 
universe at your or my request? I think 
he will do no such thing. 


BREVITIES. 


D’ Aubigné, in the History of the Refor- 
mation, says, “The gospel triumphs by the 
blood of its confessors, not by that of its 
adversaries.” 

Happiness can be made quite as well of 
cheap materials as of dear ones. : 

The man who does most has the least time 
to talk about what he does. 

A quiet exposition of truth has a better 
effect than a violent attack upon _ error. 
Truth extirpates errors as grass extirpates 
weeds, by working its way into their place, 
and leaving them no room to grow. 

Nothing but a good life can fit men for « 
better one. 

A French proverb, “The noise of the 
world drowns the thunder of God.” 

A Turkish proverb says, “The devil 
tempts other men, but idle mém tempt the 
devil.” 

A Spanish proverb, ““ What the fool does 


| in the end, the wise man does in the begin- 


ning.” 
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LoaNING. CHURCHES. AND ConaREGA- 
Presbyterian Herald of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, says :-—« When the General 
Assembly. Nashville; ‘they had’ the 
use of one of thé Episcopal hogses of wor- 
ship tendered to'them, and s minister 
to jt on the Sabbath, He found the 
ouse Open, but no congregation agsembled 
and was told: the onde, that 
was tendered to Aim, and pot the cougrege- 
tion: worshippingyin it. This was a-distine- 
tion: in etiquette which he could not‘ under- 


stend and esppreciste, to us to: 
know whether it was of South-' 


western etiquette. We replied’ that it was 
entirely new 'to us, but'as we were not much 
versed in ecclesiolagy, jt might, for aught 
we knew, be perfectly canonical.” 

On the abdve' ithe ‘Banner of the Cross 
remarks :—‘ We honour the people who thus 
acted. The. 

ry, Was less doserved than pointed. 
We tiope’ ‘our ‘Jaity in every such case will 
let it be eeen that though rectors or vestries. 
may unlawfully Joan their eburches, they 
cannot loan their congregations with them,”’. 


» Samzp ron Evaops—The Rev. Mr. 
Wylie, pastor of the First Reformed Pres- 
byterian church, Philadelphia; George H. 
Stuart,’ Heq: and the Dr. McLeod of 
New York, sailed for Europe last week, with: 
a view'to attend the meeting of Christians 
in Paris, to take ‘place this month. . 


ty 

Deata or Dr. GrusTINIANI.—The Rev. 
L, Giustiniani, D.D., who was extensively 
known as 8 convert from the Papal priest- 
hood, and a sealous labourer for the truth, 
reeently departed this life in Cincinnati. 
The, Presbyterian of the West says: i, 

“ He was born in the.city of Rome, Italy, in 
the year 1797, and died in the fifty-ninth year 
of his age. He was educated in the University 
of Rome, where he graduated in 1826, and was 
promoted ta sacred,orders in the Papal Church, 
in thé Basilic charch of St. John, in Lateran, 
in Rome. He left the Church of Rome in 
1828. The circumstance which led to his 
change is full of interest. In passing the 
Piazza Novona, he bought, for four cents, of a 
second-hand book-pedlar, an old volume enti-. 
tled ‘Father Clement,’ which he sup to 
be the life of a saint, but which proved to be a 
a Protestant, 
and this book led to his conversion: He was, 
after abandoning the errors of Rome, for a 
time in the Lutheran connection, and for sev- 
eral years before his death, in our Church. He 
preached in Paris for a short time, nearly five 
years in London. per two years in Australia, 

en in Germany, and closed his ministry in 
this country. December 1, 1835, he married 
Miss Mary Zinn, in London, a native of Hof- 
geismar, in Germany, who survives him. He 
was a learned and good man.” 

For several years past he has been con- 
nected with the Presbytery of Cincinnati, 
and had’ been labouring, we believe, to build 


up a German church in that city. 


RoMANISM AND Crimz.—lIt is legitimate 
to judge a tree by its fruits. Adopting this 
standard, a most formidable argument is 
found against Popery. Its rule has been 
prolific of ignorance and vice. The statis- 
tics as to the relative proportion of crime in 
Papal and Protestant countries tell a gloomy 
tale as to the influence of Romanism. Crime 
seems to increase in a ratio almost precisely 
accordant with the prevalence of the malign 
system. The number of convictions for 
murder in England, are, for instance, in tho 
proportion of 4 to 1,000,000 of the popula- 
tion—in Ireland, 16 years ago, they were as 
33, and are now 19. In France they are 
31—in Austria, 36—in Bavaria, 68—in the 
Papal States, 113—in Naples, 174. The 
illegitimate births are in the same ratio, only 
in far greater proportion. Whereas no sooner 
is Protestantism at all in the ascendant, than 
the proportion is again reversed. In the 
province of Galway, in Ireland, where the 
Irish Church Mission has been in operation, 
the criminal convictions were in 1850, 404 ; 
in 1851, 899; in 1852, 218; and in 1858, 
197; less than half the accustomed number. 


German Hymn Boox.—The Board of 
Publication of the Reformed Dutch Church 
has published a very excellent collection of 
hymns.in the German language, for the use 
of congregations who worship in that tongue. 
Such a book has been wanted by those of 
our own ministers who are engaged in 
preaching to the Germans; and in view of 
this necessity the last General Assembly 
authorized the use of the German Hynin 
Book of the Dutch Board in our German 
congregations. The work may be had at 
the Depository of the Duteh Board in New 
York, or may be ordered through our own 
Board of Publication. 


RoMANISM IN THE Unirep States.—lIn 
looking at the designs of Popery in this 
country, we are apt to give it credit for more 
rapid progress and greater strength than it 
deserves. Contrasted with Protestantism in 
these particulars, it shows badly. Witness 
the following on the subject from the Boston 

Transcript. 

“« Maryland, the first state where the Ro- 
man Catholic Church gained a footing, now 
contains eight huodred and seven Protestant 
churches, and ot, sixty-five Catholic con- 


ons. Ja Florida the Catholics early 
Now there are one bun- 


ot and seventy Protestant, and only five 
tholic Churches! Louisiane was settled 
by, the Catholica, who now have fifty-five 
ve two hundred and forty-seven congre- 
pg In Texas, the Catholics were the 
sect in point of time; they now have 
thirteya, shorohes, but the Protestants re- 
ort three hundred and seven co tions 
the. State. The number of soe, 
Roman Catholic Chu es 

» nearly the sgme throughout the country, 
mt one-eleventh e pumber of the 
one-eighth that of the 
ptists, and not one-fourth that of the 
Presbyterians.. Theentire Pope. 
lation of the country compared with that of. 
the Catholic, is about as twelve to one.” — 


— 


‘to the Hberal pastor or | 


aD ; BOL OT 
of ite natdre aed tendencies, rather than s 


sustained. It is demonstra- 
bled what is revealed of the divine cha- 
Tacter, both in nature and revelation, that 
the whole system of the divine administra- 


tion, ‘aegofding/ fixed plan, in which 


travgement. To febut this stgument, the 
divine foreknowledge mist, in whole be de- 
nied, or what amounts to the same thing, its 

rfection and certainty must be denied. 


hen, again, when..we revert to written 


revelation, this doctrine is so frequently and 


80 explicitly asserted, and it is so interwoven 


with God’s administration of. human affairs 
in the governmetit of the world, that any 
one who endeavours to obsture or turn aside 
| the edge of the testimony, finds himself in- 
\yolved in perplexity and endless contradic- 
tions, if, indeed, he is not found in the more 
unenviable position of a caviller and per- 
verter of the holy Scriptures. The eternal 
decrees of God are thus legibly inscribed on 
\all his visible works by the light of nature, 
‘and still more indelibly graven on the pages 
‘of thé Bible; and yet it is a doctrine repug-: 
nant to.our-fallen nature, which rises up in 
‘hostility against it. It must be repudiated, 


«mate ‘argument founded on the nature of 
things, or derived from scriptural exegesis, 
utterly fails to invalidate it; and hence the 
‘resort to popular~ prejudice, or to an exhibi-: 
ition of ita supposed tendencies. It destroys 
free. agency in the creature, says one; it 
represents God as partial and cruel, says an- 
other; it takes. away the motive to human 
effort responds a third! Now this is not 
argument; it is a mere expression of human 
opinion—the conclusions, and the false con- 
clasions, too, of a limited reason undertak- 
ing to measure the divine attributes, and to 
‘take in the whole infinite circle of results 
brought about by the divine government. 

The true question is, is the doctrine taught 
‘by the light of nature and revelation? If 
our, own pre-judgments are laid aside, will 
‘not its truth be clearly manifested to our 
candid examination and our unresisting 
faith? If so, that style of arguing to which 
we have adverted will show itself to be nu- 
gatory; the mere result of limited views 
and inexcusable prejudice. If the opponents 
of this doctrine knew more, they would be 
less confident in their assertions. The angels 
in heaven could never conceive such an idea 
‘as that the glorious Jehovah acted without 
a plan, or that his foreknowledge could be. 
falsified by human contingencies; and we 
doubt not that many good and fallible men 
who profess to be revolted by a truth so ne- 
cessary and glorious, will, when they shall 
be united with the spirits of just men made 
perfect, adore that inscrutable decree by 
which not only the universe was gMerned, 
but their own salvation infallibly predeter- 
mined and secured. 


ON FRETTING. 


66 TYRET not thyself,” says the Psalmist. 

Mankind have a great proneness to 
fret themselves. Their business does not 
prosper according to their expectations; cus- 
tomers do not pay promptly ; competition is 
sharp; those in whom they have confided 
prove treacherous; malice and envy hurl 
their envenomed shafts; domestic affairs go 
contrariwise; the wicked seem to prosper, 
while the righteous are abased. In every 
lot there is ample material to make a goad 
of, which may pierce and rankle in our souls, 
if we are only so disposed. 

Fretting is of the nature of certain dis- 
eases, assuming various types. Disease is 
sometimes acute—coming on suddenly in 
the midst of health, and with but little pre- 
monition, raging violently through the sys- 
tem, causing fever and racking pains; soon 
reaching its crisis and rapidly running its 
course, either to kill or to be cured. So 
with fretting. At times it overtakes the 
constitutionally and habitually patient and 
gentle. Strong provocation assails them un- 
awares, throws them off their guard, upsets 
their equanimity, and causes an overflowing 
of spleen that they did not know was in 
them to that degree. Even the gentle may 
thus have occasion for taking heed to the in- 
junction, “ Fret not.” 

Diseases, however, often assume a chronic 
type, becoming embedded in the system, de- 
ranging its organs, interfering with the per- 
formance of the natural and healthful func- 
tions, and lingering year after year, like a 
vampire, to extract the vital juices. In like 
manner, fretting becomes chronic. Peevish- 
ness, irritability, censoriousness, complain- 
ing, indulged in, assume a habit; gaining 
thereby strength and power, until the pre- 
vailing temper is fretfulness. It argues a 
sadly diseased condition of the soul, when 
this distemper becomes one of its fixtures. 
To such an one every thing goes wrong. 
The whole mechanism of society is thrown 
out of gear; instead of moving smoothly, 
as when lubricated by the oil of kindness 
and charity, its cogs clash, and its pivots all 
grate harshly. 

«¢ But the world is full of evil-doers,’’ re- 
plies such an one. ‘Am I to keep silence, 
and seem to wink at wickedness or want of 
principle? Ought I not to feel and show 
disapprobation?” In some cases, we an- 
swer, Yes; in others, and these constitute 
the main body of the irrating causes to the 
fretful, we must agree with the Psalmist who 
says, “Fret mot thyself, because of evil- 
doers.” There is acknowledged, obvious 
wrong in all the ramifications of society. 
Oharacter is nowhere perfect in this lapsed 
world. While we must not compromise with 
vice, we must remember that it is human to 
err, and must lay our plans, shape our tem- 
per, and frame our conduct, making that 
fact an element in the estimates. He who 
sets out in life determined to cut the ac- 
quaintance of all who do not square with his 
rules cf propriety; who makes a neighbour 
an offender for a word; who sets himself 
up as a censor to determine the right and 
wrong of every one’s conduct; who becomes 
a self-constituted Nemesis, to avenge, by de- 
nunciation, rebuke, coldness, and distance, 
the imagined frailties and defects of his as- 
sociates, will find that he has laid out full 
work for all his time, and that he has made 
his path through life «a hard road to 
travel.”” Not improbably too, if he would 
reverse his optic glass, and look within in- 
stead of without, he might find that there 
are well nigh as many noxious plants to be 
weeded out of his own garden as from those of 
his neighbours. ‘Judge not, that ye be 
not judged.” God has not made usso many 
arbiters and avengers in regard to our bre- 
thren. He reserves to himself that prero- 
gative. «Vengeance js mine ; I will recom- 
pense, saith the Lord.” , 

The royal writer who has left us the in- 
junction, “Fret not,” annexes thereto a 
reason. To the wickedness of even the vilest 
evil-doers there isa limit.. Is is only fora 
time that at their worst they can work their 
works of darkness. “They shall soon be 
-cut down as grass, and wither as the green 

” Their power to disturb our peace, 


| ‘even if they are real aggressors, and striving 


by which 


‘it must bé' ovérthrown; but how? Legiti~ 


| 


banner. 


is but temporary. God will 
go and 


inary—“ Brust ig/h 
; so shalt thou dwell in the 
verily’thouw shalt be~fed;” as 
much as if he had said, «Do not.di 
yourself when things go wrong about you ; 
do not endeavour to take it upon yourself to 
avenge the evils; but trust all these things 


to Him who’knows them perfectly, and un- | 
t derstands how to dispose of them; and he 


will bring all out right in the end,” If 
your associates are ‘unkind or untrue, let 
our example all the more teach them what 
is just and proper in these particulars. If 
coals. of fire, are resprted to, let them be 
burning coals of ardent love, which you shall 
heap upon their heads. 
. A fretting spirit—how it puts to flight all 
that is gentle, and mild, and amiable, and 
lovely ; how it bugs the vampire to one’s 
own bosom till he sucks up the last drop of 
peace from the soul-fountains; how it de- 
grades him to the level of that quadruped of 
the genus hystrix, that sets each particular 
quill in battle array on the approach of 
a neighbour; how unlike that first-born 
daughter of heaven, that is even to outlive 
her sisters. Hope and Faith—that blessed, 
beautiful, lovely Charity, that “is not easily 


provoked, that thinketh no evil, that suffer- 


eth long and is kind—that beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things:!” 


THE FAN PROFANATION. 

ITH the few very warm days that have 

been lately experienced, the pugna- 
city of the New York Churchman in the 
fan controversy has been intensified. Upon 


he 


the principles of our contemporary, the hotter 


the weather the better the opportunity for 
practising self-mortification, provided fans 
are eschewed, and hence his impatience with 
those who will not enlist under the anti-fan 
He is filled with righteous indig- 
nation that this journal should have dared 
to touch with unhallowed hands a topic so 
sacred. Alluding to the recent remarks of 
The Presbyterian on the subject, he says: 
“We do not expect any ideas of reverence 
from that quarter; and, perhaps, if there was 


nothing more irreverent done there than fan- 
ning, things would not be so bad. Yet we 


cannot but think, that until they can approach 


with some degree of seriousness such a ques- 
tion as the sinfulness of the fashionable habits 
of worldly people in the house of God, they 
had better, for their own sakes, let it alone. 
‘ Fools make a mock at sin.’ Yet is it an awful 
thing to do. The Presbyterian quotes some 
recent remarks of ours upon the subject, but 
significantly omits the following expressions: 
‘But then he must be real; he must give a 
reality, too, to those solemn declarations of 
holy writ, “‘Reverence my sanctuary,” “‘ The 
Lord is in his holy temp e, let all the earth 
keep silence before him.”’ Well maya de- 
fender of the profanations of the fan fight shy 
of such solemn words !” 

As to fighting shy, we had not intended 
to take any part in this “fight,” except, as 
public journalists, to announce its origin and 
progress amongst the religious news of the 
day. If we must be forced to enlist on 
either one side or the other, especially in 
these dog-days, we shall surely go in for the 
fans, at the risk of being set down as “de- 
fenders of a profanation.” In order to deal 
generously, however, with our antagonist, 
we will give our readers the following pas- 
sage, from his last on the subject, which is 
all of his nearly two-column article for which 
we can at present make room. 

“Could any one, ignorant of their object, 
after witnessing one of such funniny con- 
gregations, suppose that they were assem- 
bled as ‘miserable sinners,’ which they yet 
pretend that they are, to seek for pardon 
and peace at the hands of the Almighty, 
whose anger they have provoked? Have they 
the slightest appearance of worshippers—of 
miserable sinners, striving with prayer and 
a to be reconciled to an offended 
God? Yet such sights may a day be seen. 
Will it, then, be thought that the writer has 
too strongly reflected upon this bad habit, so 
unbefitting a holy place, and a congregation 
of Christians? Might he not borrow the lan- 
guage of the Prophet, ‘Rise up, ye men and 
women that are at ease,’ lay aside your unhal- 
lowed indifference, 

‘And make yourselves al] reverence and fear.’ 
Can sinful dust and ashes boldly persist in 
such gross irreverence ?” 

To be serious, what are we to think of a 
religion which fritters itself away, and pros- 
titutes the most solemn words upon such 
trifles? The race of Pharisees is not ex- 
tinct. 


INDEPENDENCY OPPUGNENT. 


HAT portion of the Biblical Repertory’s 
article transferred to our columns last 
week, relative to the unsettled state of things 
in Massachusetts, as reported by the Rev. 
Mr. Storrs, the delegate from that Associa- 
tion to the General Assembly, has waked up 
two wings of Independency. The Puritan 
‘Recorder, representing the Congregational- 
ists, and the Examiner on behalf of the 
Baptists, have taken up the cudgels. The 
Puritan charges Mr. Storrs with having 
been a prime mover in whatever disorder has 
prevailed in the Bay State. Our contempo- 
rary, however, not satisfied with defending his 
own castle, assails, with no little earnestness, 
the strong fortress of Presbyterianism. Ac- 
cording to his testimony, the latter is an- 
other Pandora’s box. It has swept with a 
devastating besom England and the Eu- 
ropean Continent; and as a demon of dis- 
cord, has enthroned itself in our own Gen- 
eral Assemblies. On the latter point, the 
Puritan says: 

‘Our conclusion, therefore, upon the whole, 
is that, though we have in Massachusetts much 
‘unsettled thought,’ the place of the great 
gathering and turmoil of unsettled thought is 
in the ‘Highest Judicatory’ of the Preshyte- 
rian Church; and that while our thoughts are 
soon settled, or are thrown off in the effer- 
vescing mass, those which agitate the Presby- 
terian body are eye! boiling in the 
great cauldron of the Highest Judicatory.” 

The members of the last Assoubly will 


probably be surprised at this item of news, 
via Boston, as to the turbulent, cauldron- 
like qualities of that body. The prevailing 
impression of all who were present, includ- 
ing spectators of all denominations, was, 
that it was a most harmonious and peaceful 
convocation. The only pugnacious things 
we remember to have heard were uttered by 
the Corresponding Delegates from New Eng- 
land. This statement, however, is of a piece 
with most of the context in the article from 
which the foregoing extract is taken. 
Presbyterianism and Congregationalism 
have had an equally fair field on this Conti- 
nent for developing their tendencies and fruits, 
and a century or two ought to have afforded 
time enough for the experiment. Why does 
not our respected contemporary grapple the 
main point of the question, then, and either 
show that Congregationalism, as here exist- 
ing, has not been attended with the preva- 
lence of extravagance, errors, and “isms,” 
or that Presbyterianism, as found amongst us, 
under the same circumstances, has brought 
forth similiar or worse fruits. Such a method 


of argumentation would have been to the 


point. As the Puritan finds it necessary to 
travel back two hundred years and three 
thousand miles away, for an argument, we 
take it for granted that he yields the ground 
as to the fruits of the respective systems on 
our own soil. 4 

The Examiner, on the other hand, finds in 
the remarks of the Repertory a startling in- 
dication of jure diving Presbyterianism. Al- 


tolthe position taken by the Répiew 
th ‘the isorde the 
leg} fruits of forgaking the scriptural 
ow here is a distinet intimation, ih fact, 
i that ‘ God has ordained 


positive 


particular form of church polity.’ It asserts.| 


divine right of Presbyterianism. And the 
reviewer /is riot alone in hig belief; the sante 
sentiment presents itself at several ts in 
the Assembly’s proceedings. Dr. Thornwell 
of South Carolina, who was manifestly, to the 
reviewer's eye, the Magnus Apollo of the As- 
sembly, is quoted as saying expressly that ‘he 
believed in the jus divinum of Presbyteri 
ism,’ 

If the “jus divinvm” is understood to 
imply that the essential principles of Pres- 
byterianism are distinctly revealed in the 
Scriptures, our contemporary would find, on 


inquiry, that such sentiments are by no 


means confined. to the Repertory and Dr. 
Thornwell. Presbyterians generally do not 


look upon Church Government as a mere 
thing of expediency; although they hold 
no sentiments akin to those of exclusive 
High-church Episcopacy. The Repertory 
and the great body of Presbyterians be- 
lieve that the nearer the scriptural model 
is reached, the happier will be the fruits; 
and that the absence in Independency of 
thorough scripturality in its polity, shows 
itself in the loose and unsettled state of 
things, such as Mr. Storrs described. 


ASHMUN INSTITUTE. 


MONG the topics which excited a good 
degree of interest in the late General 
Assembly, was the project for the establigh- 
ment of a school of a high order for the edu- 
cation of coloured youth. The want of pro- 
perly trained pastors for coloured churches 
in the free States has been sensibly felt, and 
the demands of the great missionary field in 
Africa, closed as it is to a great extent, to 
white labourers, renders some such provision 
as that proposed a matter of the highest im- 
portance. The measures adopted by the 
Presbytery of New Castle, to which we have 
before adverted, for endowing the Ashmun 
Institute, have not, thus far, met with the 
favour to which their merits entitle them. 
The amount required for the endowment of 
such a school would be but a trifle to the 
churches which might justly be looked to 
for the needful aid. It is not designed to 
carry out the full plan for a college at the 
outset, but to set on foot a school which may 
ultimately result in such an institution. 
Some of our oldest and most renowned col- 
leges have grown up from very humble be- 
ginnings; they did not despise the day of 
small things; but were willing to do what 
they could for the present on a moderate scale, 
and look to the future for enlargement. We 
have no doubt that an institution of the sort 
contemplated, once fairly in operation, would 
rapidly gain friends, and from year to year 
continue to expand, until its success and 
value would be understood and appreciated, 
and all necessary sustenance easily secured. 
To those friends of the coloured race in the 
South, who contemplate sending their ser- 
vants to Liberia, an institution of this cha- 
racter should present strong claims. It would 
enable them to educate at least a portion of 
those they emancipate, so'as to render them 
incomparably greater acquisitions to the in- 
fant republic of which they are to become 
citizens, than if they go there untutored and 
ignorant. One thoroughly trained coloured 
young man might do more for Liberia and 
for the evangelization of Africa, than a score 
of ordinary emigrants. 

Our American churches owe it to the 
coloured race to do something more effi- 
ciently for their enlightenment, and the 
establishment of one high school for their 
benefit, is surely not more of the work than 
should fall to the share of Presbyterians. 
By laying hold efficiently of such an enter- 
prise, we might contribute no little to solv- 
ing the great problem as to the relations 
between the coloured race in America and 
the civilization and conversion to the gospel 
of the millions of Africa. We trust that the 
Presbytery of New Castle will push forward 
their operations vigorously, and they may 
meet with a cordial co-operation amongst 
Presbyterians and the friends of the coloured 
race generally. 


THE OLD TOMB-STONE. 


HE deeply-chiselled inscription is with 
difficulty decyphered. The changing 
seasons of more than a century have worn 
the stony slab, which in its day was a be- 
coming monument; and a few more years, 
unless some ‘Qld Mortality” shall display 
his reverence for antiquity, by reproducing 
the brief monumental record, will efface 
every date intended to apprize posterity of 
the birth and death of the sleeper below. A 
century after all, is a brief period, and yet 
it has sufficed to sweep from the stage of 
life every one whose eyes wept, and whose 
stricken bosom throbbed, as this little mound 
of earth was heaped on the body then for 
the first time, shut out from human observa- 
tion. A hundred years ago, and around 
this grave stood an assembled company, 
called together to perform the last rites to a 
friend and relative. There stood the widow, 
stupefied by the heavy blow that fell upon 
her, and here the family group, not yet 
realizing the extent of their calamity in the 
loss of a father. The minister of religion 
addresses the stricken ones with those sub- 
lime words of consolation which tell of a 
resurrection, of the redemption of soul and 
body, and of an eternal re-union. For the 
silent-and subdued company, closely press- 
ing around the grave, he has words of 
solemn admonition and exhortation. The 
last duty performed, the crowd disperse, and 
the dead one is left alone in his narrow rest- 
ing-place, as having no further connection 
with the scenes of this world. 

A century has passed, and what changes 
have attended it! Look closely around, and 
you will be able to decypher other time-worn 
inscriptions. They tell a tale of other fun- 
eral assemblages in this cemetery. There 
lies the widow that wept over this grave a 
hundred years ago; and there too, lie, in 
close proximity,the bereaved children who 
mourned the departure of both parents. 
Not one of that crowd, which respect or af- 
fection had then drawn together, survives to 
tell the tale of those long passed years. The 
venerable clergyman too, who had often 
warned the living from the brink of the 
grave, has himself succumbed, and reposes 
with his flock. Their memorial has nearly 
perished from earth; in some cases not a 
remnant of their descendants remain; and 
in others, so distant is the connection, that 
little interest is felt in preserving these an- 
cient memorial tablets from utter decay. 
Such is life in its changes! The dead of 
one generation preaching to the succeeding ; 
and alas! with little effect. The grave- 
yard has its succession much more certain 
than that of any royal stock. It is per- 
petually making room for the comers, and 
over its vaults are inscribed, ‘Still there is 
room.” 

Man dieth not, however, as the beast 
dieth. His funeral obsequies close not his 
history. One stage of life alone is passed, 
another and a more permanent one succeeds. 
The record on these stone tablets is, born— 
died; then commences a history which shall 
run parallel with eternity. Yes, these hun- 


dreds who apparently slumber here, are far 


_THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Gmore alive thin those who still live op earth. 


‘= experienced during 


[hey are immortals, endowed with faculties 
‘of s higher order, and far more conscious of 
iving joys or living woes, than were ever 
e’s pilgrimage. Bless- 
1 are they who, though dead, shall live 
again, and who, living and believing, shall 

Romish Newspapers.—It is a some- 
what notable fact that the Romish newspa- 
pers, almost without exception, are strug- 
gling for existence. Rome’s policy of shut- 
ting out the light, and suppressing thought 
and free inquiry, produces, as a natural 
consequence, that mental which un- 
fits for any kind of reading. It is notorious 
that Papists are not a reading people. Hence 
such fagte as are stated by the St. Louis 

Presbyterian in the following :—<« It is not 
long since the Shepherd of the Valley in this 
city was discontinued for want of support. 
Still more recently the Freeman’s Journal 
of New York, informed its readers that no- 
thing short of the adoption of the most 
stringent measures for collecting would save 
it from disastrous failure. The last number 
of the Leader informs us that the Western 
Tablet of Chicago has ceased for want of 
support ; and the Leader itself is not paying 
expenses, but is living on a sinking fund 
raised for its support. The editors think 
that if they can secure half the subscribers 
of the defunct Tablet, ‘the Leader will pay 
its own expenses the second year.’ ” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
from “A. S.,” Georgia, $10; and $2 from 
a Lady, Nashville, Tennessee, for the Pales- 
tine Agricultural Mission. 


CotumBIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The Watchman and Observer says that the 
| Theological Seminary at Columbia, South 
Carolina, has a vested fund of more than 
one hundred and seven thousand dollars, an 
unpaid subscription of more than six thou- 
sand dollars, and is now making an effort to 
raise an additional sixty thousand, of which 
more than thirty-seven thousand has been 
secured. 


Crelesiostical Rerord. 


The Rev. N. P. Burt was installed pastor of 
the Franklin street church, Baltimore, on the 
22d ult., by the Presbytery of Baltimore. The 
Rev. William J. Hoge preached the sermon and 
gave the charge to the people, and the Rev. Dr. 
Gurley gave the charge to the pastor. 

The Rev. A. W. Sproull has received a call 
from the First Presbyterian church of Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 

The Rev. R. W. Henry, late of the Associate 
Reformed Church, has accepted a call to the 
South Presbyterian Church of Chicago, Illinois, 
an interesting enterprise, organized last win- 
ter, the second in our connection in that city, 
and Mr. Henry is chosen its first pastor. Mr. 
Henry enters on his work with gratifying pros- 
pects of usefulness. 

The Rev. F. Senour of Paducah, Kentucky, 
has accepted an invitation to become stated 
supply for the Fourth Church, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

The Rev. W. Morris Grimes has removed 
from Duncan’s Falls, Ohio, to McConnellsville, 
Ohio. 

The Rev. R. H. Morrow’s address is changed 
from Waterloo, Pennsylvania, to Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

The Walnut street Church, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, has given a unanimous call to the Rev. 
John H. Rice, late of Charlotte Court House, 
Virginia. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE RECORD OF A LIFE. 


In the heart of the gayest capital of Eu- 
rope, in a stately and sumptuous dwelling, 
and in the seclusion of his private cabinet, 
sits an old man, bending over a table, and 
slowly, constantly, wearily writing. The 
huge mass of manuscript before him, which 
grows daily larger, contains the record of 
his life. It is a record of many eventful 
years, and of many strange and impressive 
scenes. As he writes, memory is busy with 
the doings and the personages of the past. 
Faces which have mouldered into dust, come 
up again in their former dignity and beauty. 
Tones, by which armies were commanded, 
senates harangued, or the heart of the popu- 
lace won, again fill his ears. Days of tri- 
umph re-appear in the full flush of their 
glory; days of disaster still wear their for- 
mer gloom. In the dimness of receding 
years stand princely halls, where he had 
met ‘“ fair women and brave men ;” or where, 
in sober mood, he had helped to dethrone 
monarchs—to parcel out large and fertile 
territories to successful soldiers, or to re-in- 
state fallen and exiled kings; while hard by, 
there appear in the retrospect, renowned 
battle-fields, over which he had ridden when 
the day’s ghastly work was done, and the 
moon shone down upon heaps of the dying 
and the dead. The old man had been a 
man of mark in his day; and through revo- 
lutions and restorations, through the fall of 
empires and changes of dynasties, had man- 
aged, with marvellous dexterity, to keep his 
high position, and to rise from the ruins of 
every government he served, and every cabi- 
net he was placed in, as powerful and con- 
spicuous as before. 

What could the record of such a life be 
but the record of great and constant pros- 
perity? What could such a man find to 
write of but of unmingled and splendid suc- 
cess? Let us look for a moment over his 
shoulder, and cull one extract from the fast 
filling pages. 

«« Kighty-three years of life are now passed : 
filled with what anxieties! what agitations! 
what vanities! what troublous perplexities! 
And all this with no other result than a 
great fatigue, physical and moral, and a 
profound sentiment of discouragement with 
regard to the future, and of disgust for the 

t.’’* 

Was this all the world gave to its petted 
favourite—its old and most diligent servant? 
Was this all that Talleyrand could say in the 
review of his long and famous career? Did 
multiplied honours and ample fame bring 
with them to their possessor no fruit but 
heart-weariness—‘‘a great fatigue, physical 
and moral?” Had all his adroit diplomacy 
and skilful statesmanship ended in complete 
hopelessness of the future, and disgust with 
the past? Then, verily, the world’s rewards 
afte as paltry as its promises are deceptive. 
If this be all that it can do for one of its most 
devoted followers, the slavery it demands is 
as profitless as it is ignoble. The intoxica- 
ting cup ought to be sweet and full, since its 
dregs are so intensely bitter. 

Nothing can be more profoundly melan- 
choly than such a record at the close of such 
a life. Nothing can show more clearly the 
utter worthlessness of the most uninterrupted 
success, and the most extended renown, 
to bring true and lasting peace into the 
heart, than this confession of the veteran 
statesman and diplomatist. No warning 
against that wicked ambition which aspires 
only to earthly rewards, and strives only 
after the perishable and temporal, can be 
more emphatic than these short sentences, 
penned by the disappointed and hisheartened 
old man, as he looked back upon his long 
and eventful career. The lesson is sad, but 
most salutary. 

Let no one say that this is the inevitable 


* Prince Talleyrand. See Louis Blanc’s His- 
tory of Ten Years, 


lot ofall méa, and that@very fe must end 
in digappoimtments and weariiess of heart. 
Theré ig a-fhore excellent way to a 
lory—to session of pleasures that 
will wot that will not fade. 
There is a-success that conceals no secret 
sting, a life that will not end in hopelessness 
and disgust. -Paul-attained this success, 
and lived this life. He looked back upon it 
without finding any occasion for words full 
of misanthropic bitterness. He looked for- 
ward with cheerful hope, and uttered his 
hope in words full of holy confidence. Writ- 
ng from @ prison, and not from a palace, 
and surveying the perils, pains, and toils of 
an apostle’s arduous career—not the brilliant 
and conspicuous course of the successful 
statesman—he could say, “I am now ready 
to be offered, and the time of my departure 
is at hand. I have fought a good fight; I 
have finished my course; I have kept the 
faith. Heneeforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me at that day.” 
Who was the wise man, the man who 
lived for this world, and gathered its re- 
wards, or the man who lived only to bless 
this world, and waited for the full reward in 
the life to come? M. B. G. 


Chat about some of the Virginia 
Springs. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBITERIAN.] 


A cool retreat— Difficulties of access— Reaching 
the frontier of the Springs—Luzxurious bath of 
the Warm Springs— Newly discovered Healing 
Spring—The White Sulphur—lItems by the 
way—Rattlesnakes and venison— The Red 
Sweet Springs— Marvellous virtues— Worthy 
landlord—Need of a church—Importance of 
church schools. 

Rep Sweer Virginia, 
July 30, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—I do not know whether 
have ever been addressed from this 

autiful and romantic spot. Ata moment 
when the sultry heats are perhaps making 
you long for some cool recess, dedicated to 

reveries in the shade and slumbers under a 

blanket, you scarcely know how fully this 

ideal is realized in this county of Allegany, 

(so Washington Irving conveniently writes 

it) in Virginia. Though the Allegany 

ridge is not between you and us, it was 
crossed by us in coming hither yesterday, 
as it had been crossed the day before in 
goin from the Hot Springs to the White 
ulphur. One feels the importance of the 
step when one rises to the lands whence the 
streams begin to run towards the Gulf of 

Mexico. 

Nothing but that almost inaccessible iso- 
lation, which is soon to be invaded, has kept 
these Virginian Springs from being overrun 
with company long ago. So potent are they, 
and so various, and such are the attendant 
satisfactions, as well for the tourist as the 
invalid, that it may be safely affirmed they 
are without a parallel in the world. But 
in former days, as a gentleman yesterday 
said in the stage-coach, a trip to the White 
Sulphur Springs was equal to two passages 
across the Atlantic. People used to come 
year after year in their own conveyances, 
and often on horseback. In 1779 and on- 
wards, there were tents pitched for visitors, 
and a trough was used for bathing; then, 
about 1785, huts of logs were reared. To 
that most famous of the watering-places the 
rich planter of the South came with his 
caravan of more than a score of horses, and 
his retinue of servants. Next year the en- 
gine will scream through those very groves. 
Already the Centra] Railroad sets you down 
a few miles from the first of the Springs; 
and at the spot where I write it is but one 
day’s journey by stage-coach to Buford’s 
Gap, on the Lynchburg Railroad. The 
privacy of these magic waters is already 
violated. You willsee more on these points 
in the series of careful articles which is 
about to appear in Harpers’ Magazine. 

In coming from Philadelphia you will 
reach the Rockbridge Alum Spring, as the 
nearest of the circle, in little more than 
twenty-four hours; or you dine at Staunton, 
and reach the Alum Spring to tea. A 
short but mountainous drive conducts you 
to the Bath Alum, by the neighbourhood 
of the well-known Blowing Cave, and of a 
Presbyterian church called Windy Cove. 
The heart warms towards such homes of 
truth and piety, in these wild and hitherto 
neglected regions. You then cross the Warm 
Spring Mountain, and reach the Warm 
Springs, five miles from the Bath Alum 
Spring. The view from a crest of this moun- 
tain, over against the hotel, is considered 
one of the most impressive in the whole 
tour. If somewhat less varied than that of 
Monticello, it surpasses this in the sea of 
mountains which roll away from you to the 
remote horizon. The Warm Springs have 
long been favourites, and justly. Think of 
a circular pool, clear as glass, kept at five 
feet depth, ninety-eight degrees of Fahren- 
heit, and a hundred and fourteen feet in 
circumference. A lesser pool is appropria- 
ted to female bathers. The mountain-side, 
in perpetual view, is worth a trip of itself; 
so graceful are the contours of the ridges, so 
frequent the mists and clouds that hang and 
play about them, so deeply green are the 
shady glades, and so clean and free from 
every undergrowth are the mighty groves, 
where thousands of cattle and sheep brouse 
in the fresh grass. The attendance of the 
excellent servants at the Warm Springs de- 
serves particular mention, being more like 
that of a private mansion than we usually 
find st public places. While this watering- 
place was the —s of Dr. Brokenbor- 
ough, it was greatly beautified in its cot- 
tages, walks, trees, flowers, and other sur- 
roundings, by the taste of this well-known 
gentleman. From the charm of the scenery 
and the voluptuous softness of its bath, this 
place will continue to be frequented. At 
the various Springs they now have bands of 
music; that at the Rockbridge Alum, though 
small, was delightful; but that at the Warm 
Springs was dissonant and repulsive. 

Five or six miles off you find the Hot 
Springs; greatly famed for cure of gout and 
rheumatism, and for the alleviation of para- 
be: distresses. There are six fountains; 
the hottest of these is 106 degrees. The 
stimulation of these baths forbids the use of 
them im any but chronic cases. There we 
left the Rev. Dr. Smyth of South Carolina. 

Near the Hot Springs is the Healing 
Spring, which has recently come into no- 
tice, but-is likely to be famous. A physi- 
cian assures us that it has extraordinary 
virtues in superficial ulcers; and a Presby- 
terian minister of the neighbourhood related 
to us the remarkable an speedy cure of a 
parishioner of his, who had paralysis of the 
face. We may now suppose you to be in 
one of the crowded stage-coaches, going 
south-west toward the White Sulphur. The 
advertisements and agents of these lines will 
tell you there is not a mile of travel by 
night; if your experience is like ours, you 
will find these statements grossly untrue. 
You will be further subjected to a process 
quite unworthy of a country which boasts 
of exemption from all Yankee huckstering. 
Rival agents come into the cars—as, for ex- 
ample, while you are crossing the Blue 
Ridge—and underbid one another. The 
vesalt sometimes is, that by sharp practice, 
one may travel for a trifling sum; but a 

ntleman feels degraded by entering on 
me of brag. A passenger may find 
himself making his day’s journey for four 
times the sum paid by the man who sits 
next him. It must be owned, that the 
coaches, horses, and drivers are . The 
vehicles are made in Troy and Concord, 
and weigh from seventeen hundred weight 
to a ton, when empty. They need = 
strength and nice driving, to speed down 


such serpentine roads and rough declivities _ 


as the Warm Spring mountain presents on 
its farther side. The country over 
in the stage between the Hot Springs and 
Callahan’s is highly interesting. The 


= 
streams a 


pid and resounding torrenfr ; 
the timber: is often gigantic. Seldom have 
we seem such specimens of the 
the, glory of American fo Showers 
seem to abound among sheonupeighte; for 
two weeks.we have had no day without 
thunder arf rain. Knowing persons assert 
that rattle-snakes and copper-heads are nu- 
merous. saw seve 
captivity; and at a point on the Allegany, 
the host told us that two had beon killed 
that morning. More agreeable is the remem- 
brance of good venison, which, for several 
weeks, we havé had served at least twice 
every day. At Callahan’s, an excellent 
house, and the last stage east of the White 
Sulphur, a gentleman informed us that two 
deer had come in that morning. An old 
hunter, named Richardson, and his son, are 
famous; they have brought in as many as 
five in one day. Venison here brings six 
cents; but it is only by recourse to the 
“higher law” that a back can be rightfully 
shot during the present season. Before we 
leave the subject, let it be added, we here 
saw a man ride by the door yesterday with 
a fine carcass flung across his saddle. At 
old Colonel Crow’s, on Dunlap’s Creek, and 
tea miles from the White Sulphur Springs, 
the traveller may e of a delicious 
breakfast, under the very shadow of the 
Sweet Spring mountain, and may then go 
out and pretty certainly have a shot at a 
deer. The entertaining anecdotes of our 
Presbyterian friend, the Colonel, will not 
be the least attractive part of the repast. 
Before leaving the Alleganies, we ought 
to add, that the mountain is ascended by a 


very easy grade. The railroad will cross 
near the same spot, and, of course, very near 
this place. The mail lines reach the White 


Sulphur after dark. We arrived about nine, 
in a heavy rain. Those who have formed 
their conceptions from our Northern water- 
ing-places will open their eyes very wide at 
the White Sulphur Springs. There is a 
town of hotels and cottages, dispersed in a 
picturesque manner, over a lawn of immense 
extent, perfect verdure, and every advantage 
of hillock and dell, grove and fountain, 
gravelled drives and shaded coverts. The 
n spaces of our most celebrated resorts 
windle into insignificance when compared 
with this. All is surrounded by fine moun- 
tain scenery; Kate’s mountain, the Green- 
briar mountain, and the Allegany. The 
elevation is about two thousand feet. The 
fountain is enclosed in marble frames, five 
feet square and three feet deep; its tempera- 
ture is uniformly sixty-two degrees all the 
year round. Perhaps no spring has been 
more renowned for nervous, dyspeptic, and 
hepatic complaints; and in general for the 
upbuilding of broken-down constitutions. 
There were about four hundred visitors, but 
many hundreds can be accommodated. It 
is greatly to be wished that a little whole- 
some competition could be brought to bear 
upon the managers of this concern, so as to 
secure more generous treatment to those 
who come for a short time. In regard to 
this point, but one judgment has come to 
our knowledge. 

The grounds connected with the Springs 
have the look of an ornamented villa and 
park, and can scarcely be surpassed. Hither 
flock that large class of wealthy, idle, and 
luxurious persons, who love merriment, 
gaming, eal = display, quite as much as sul- 
phur-water; but besides that, many of the 
excellent of the earth. 

The road from the White Sulphur to the 
Red Sweet Springs was traversed by us in 
the early morning, when the pendant branch- 
es were diamonded over with mist and dew, 
glistening in the sunbeams which gradually 
struggled into power. As said above, we 
re-crossed the Allegany. Again and again 
we forded the brawling streams, or drovwe 
through them, or coursed along their side. 
As the gorge opened into a Tempe of meads 
and knolls, and surrounding copses, we 
caught sight of the agreeable cluster of 
buildings pertaining to our present sojourn, 
the Red Sweet Springs. 

By this name our place of retreat is dis- 
tinguished from the more noted Sweet 
Springs, here called the Old Sweet, which 
are one mile distant, in the contiguous coun- 
ty of Monroe. The waters are similar, both 
combining saline and chalybeate properties, 
and both being used outwardly as well as 
inwardly. It » been from old times the 
Virginian custom, after a thorough purging 
with the white-sulphur tipple, to wind up 
with a shorter visit at these and other tonic 
fountains. The chief springs here leave a 
red deposit, and hence their name. They 
issue from a cavernous spot under the brow 
of a rude calcareous architrave, formed by 
the deposit of the stream, which once 
poured over this arch. The deep glen is 
small, but incomparably beautiful, and dark 
and cool enough for nymphs and inscrip- 
tions, being shadowed over by ancient trees, 
and refreshed by the brook, which leaps 
down by two cascades between which is 
a rustic bridge. Numerous seats are placed 
among the great trees. Hard by are the 
bathing houses. The larger one affords a 
swimming-place of more than thirty by forty 
feet. The exhilaration of this bath, and 
especially of the douche, is quite as t as 
that of the surf. All patients attest the 
fact; but none can fully account for it. 
Those who emerge, in a state of rubefac- 
tion, speak of leaping over hills, and of a 
hilarity that breaks into laughter. Is it 
absorption by the skin, or the stimulus of 
the carbonic acid gas? In neuralgie affec- 
tions it has wrought wonders, even this pre- 
sent season. The waters, as drunk, are not 
only tonic, but stimulant in a high degree. 

The Red Sweet Springs are at a secluded 
and romantic spot. Poetic imagination 
could require nothing beyond this enclosed 
valley, like that of Rasselas, these uatural 
parks, mountain glades, clambering walks 
up hill-sides green to the very tops, these 
picturesque herds, and these clear, cold, 
rushing streams. The property includes 
seventeen hundred acres, with great variety 
of woodland prospect and convenience. Mr. 
Bias, the proprietor, is a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and by-the-bye, offers me 
The Presbyterian. He is highly respected 
by his guests, as well as by the surrounding 
community. The company at present is 
about seventy; but in August and Sep- 
tember this number is greatly increased. 
Amidst these mountain shadows and fresh 
breezes, where no night is ever oppressive, 
and the brisk elastic air is itself medicinal, 
we have remembered again and again the 
wish which we uttered when “in populous 
city pent,” employing that coolest of Latin 
verses, 


**¢ O qui me gelidis in vallibus Hemi 
Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra |”? 


This is a Presbyterian country in regard 
to its settlers; but churches are small and 
far apart, from the insulated condition of 
the people, dwelling in the separate arable 
vales and laps of earth, amoung the moun- 
tains. The nearest church of our name is 
that of Carmel, at Gap Mills, eleven miles 
di@ant. Yesterday, two gentlemen with 
their families rode over from that place in 
hopes of a Presbyterian sermon here. They 
are at this moment without a pastor. Ef- 
forts are making to rear a church at these 
Springs. The worthy proprietor offers a 
site and five hundred dollars. At present 
the nearest place of worship is a Renal 
Catholic chapel, which was erected near 
the Sweet Springs, by the Lewis family. — 

Presbyterians of wealth, who read these 
lines, may do a good work for a lovely re- 
gion, destitute but full of promise, by en- 
abling these staunch Old-school brethren to 
carry this work to completion. The minis- 
ters of the Synod have very generously 
given of their time and labour to these set- 
tlements. But the pioneering zeal of the 
Methodists, here as elsewhere, has set us an 
humbling example. They have a place of 
worship about four miles hence. At Colonel 
Crow’s, a pious Presbyterian brother makes 
his headquarters, for the sale and distribu- 
tion of the books of our Board. Schools 
are rare and inferior. Money is no drug in 


these rocky nests, and many parents grudge 
the pittance which goes for education. Great 


rattle-siakes in} 


all. 


' hools are kept up with difficulty. 
Most deeply am I impressed with the truth 

at for such districts we need church schools. 
A pious youth might, in this capacity, do a 
work second only to that of the ministry, 
}and leading directly to it, by a happy ee 


of preparation. Such a schoolmaster might 
sell books, hold prayer-meetings, and rally 
dispersed brethren, a t the arrival of the 
missio Yesterday we heard an admir- 
able, and even eloquent sermon from a cler- 
gyman who, a few years ago, was thus teach- 
ing in the adjoining county. Such schools 
would daily teach the Bible and Catechism. 
They would indeed require to be held up by 
the Church; but what can the Church do 
more effectual, or more cheap, in regions 
like this? The wealth of Western Virginia 
is yet in reserve; her resources are im- 
mense; Presbyterian institutions suit her 
population ; her existing ministers are men 
of enterprise and ability; but there is much 
land to be posse ssed. J. W. A. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A WORD FOR CAPE MAY. 


Messrs. Editors—A sojourner at Cape 
Island for health I have 
been much gratified with the t pains 
taken to promote the spiritual good of the 
visitors to this famous bathing place. In 
addition to the morning and evening exer- 
cises of the Sabbath, and their weekly lec- 
ture and prayer-meeting, an opportunity is 
afforded every morning, at nine o'clock, 
during the week, to all desiring it, to meet 
in the church as one family, and spend a 
half hour in social devotion; a delightful 
exercise, and greatly needed, where there 
is so much excitement, gaiety, and plea- 
sure, calculated to withdraw the thoughts 
from God and lead into sin and’ folly. 
We are much indebted to the Rev. Mr. 
Nixon, who, at present, has charge of the 
congregation, for so many opportunities of 
holding communion and fellowship with our 
covenant God. He is truly a devoted servant 
of Christ—“a workman needing not to be 
ashamed.” But the Cape Island congrega- 
_ is small and weak. In building a 
church sufficiently capacious to accommo- 
date strangers, especially of the Presbyte- 
terian family, visiting the Island, they have 
contracted a debt of two thousand dollars. 
To pay the interest of this debt and support 
a pastor, is beyond their ability. To pay 
the debt itself, unaided, is out of the ques- 
tion. They think, and justly, that they 
have a claim on the visitors for assistance 
since a much less expensive building would 
have sufficed for their own wants for some 
time to come. A collection at each Sabbath 
exercise has been taken up. Such frequent 
collections for one purpose is unpleasant to 
To endeavour to obviate this necessa 
evil, is my object in addressing you at this 
time. Two thousand dollars is a small sum 
for such large cities as Philadelphia, New 
York, and Baltimore to pay. It is a debt 
they owe, for they are mostly the parties to 
be benefitted, and on whose account it was 
contracted. I have held consultation with 
no one on the subject, but thinking over the 
matter, have concluded to offer to make one 
of eighty to give twenty-five dollars, or one. 
of forty to give fifty dollars each to pay off 
this debt. Philadelphia Presbyterians, we 
think, should pay one-half the sum, as the 
number of visitors from that city greatly 
exceeds those from the other two; Balti- 
more and New York paying each one-fourth. 
Still we are not fastidious. Any other ap- 
portionment or mode will suit us, provided 
the end is accomplished. Who will respond? 

BALTIMORE. 

Cape Island, August 6, 1855. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PREACHING CHRIST. 


For we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus 
the Lord.—2 Cor. iv. 5: 

To preach Christ Jesus, is to preach the 
necessity of his atonement. This results 
from the sinfulness of man, and the impos- 
sibility of pardon, except through a full 
satisfaction to the justice of God. His law 
is broken and its curse incurred; hence 
Christ must die that man may be forgiven. 
It is to a lost race that Christ is preached. 
Man is fallen, sinful, degraded; and to 

reach Christ Jesus is to lay open to man 
is own sinfulness. 

To preach Christ Jesus is to preach the 
— of his atonement. By him the 
justice of God is satisfied. His sacrifice is 
infinitely meritorious. His blood cleanses 
from all sin: 1 Johni.7. As he is God 
manifest in the flesh, there is in Jesus Christ 
a sufficiency for all our wants.- All we need, 
and just what we need, is found in him—an 
all-sufficient Saviour. 

To preach Christ Jesus is to make a full 
and free offer of salvation through him to 
all who hear the gospel. As the sinfulness 
of men makes an atonement necessary, so 
the sufficiency of the atonement opens the 
way for the free offer of salvation. Since 
Christ has died, the invitation is given, 
All things are ready, come; ho, every one 
come! Matt. xxii. 4; Isa. lv. 1. Whoso- 
ever will, come; come one, come all; come, 
come: Rev. xxii. 17. 

To preach Christ Jesus is to declare that 
he is the only Saviour, the only way of sal- 
vation. There is no other name given 
whereby any can be saved: Acts iv. 12. 
gang = reject him must be lost. Reader, 

ow shall you escape, if you ne es my 
salvation J. M. 


A TROPHY. 


General Pelissier has just presented to 
the library of Algiers a volume of the 
History of the Life of Christ, which was 
taken in the chapel of the cemetery of 
Sebastopol. It is in the Slavonian language, 
and in the folio form, is bound in the an- 
cient style and gilt, and has two clasps in 
copper. On the top cover, in a gilt wreath, 
are the three persons of the Trinity. On 
one of the blank leaves is written in Rus- 
sian, “This book belongs to the Church of 
the Saints of the Cemetery;” and lower 
down, ‘“‘ Month of December—the priest Al- 
tin Bringin was here the 27th December, 
1827.” The whole life is divided into 12 

ts, one for each month; and the volume 
in question comprises the part for the month 
of December. 

The book was printed at Moscow, and the 
paper is of a grayish colour. The titles of 
the chapters and the first letters of each 
paragraph are in red ink, and this gives it 
the appearance of the earlier productions of 
the typographic art. The bottoms of the 
pages are worn from constant use, and some 
of the pages are so dirty as to warrant the 
belief that the Russian clergy are not rig- 
orously required to officiate with clean 
hands; while other pages are stained with 
drops of yellow wax, which evidently fell 
from the candles which it is the custom to 
burn in honour of the saints. 

General Pelissier, in transmitting the 
book to the library of Algiers, wrote the 
following lines, and they have been pasted 
in one of the fly leaves:—“ Head quarters 
before Sebastopol, 9th of June, 1855. His- 
tory of the Life of Christ. Taken in the 
chapel of the cemetery of Sebastopol, where 
victory carried us. The sacred objects and 
several other things were conveyed to the 
monas of St. George, but this book was 
reserved by him who had the discretionary 
power, in order that it might be presented 
to the library of Algiers. It is in the Sla- 
vonian language, and printed in the Sla- 
vonian characters.’’— PELISSIER. 


Cuvurcnes Erectep.—In the last fifty 
os Sir William Clay says, more churches 
ve been erected in this country than dur- 


ing the past five centuries.—Zdinburgh 
ttness. 
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™t was mentioned that a local 


a” 


‘‘Deposi Reading- 
room London. Jews So- 
et, Constantinople; and Ing 
they are plows. 


pod the Dublin’ Retigw have. both 


opted: the: couzse of ‘ignoniog the rank, 
styleyand title ofthe “Archbishop of Can- 
téerbury.” with ‘these usurpers 
or forgers.af., Kaglish titles for themselves, 
is simply Dr: Sammer.~ English paper. 


¢ Police.—During several the 
ewmsn.Hall of Surrey Chapel, bas deliv- 
ered : air addresses 40 working-men, be- 
tween, eight and niné o’¢lock on Monday 
and. Thuraday evenings, atthe Obelisk, in 
Blackfriars y London: Om July 5; as 
he’ was Deginning to preach to crowd of 
not.teas than 800 persons, a police, serjeant, 
supported by several of the force, requested 
him to.desist: Ih reply to a question, the 
officer admitted.that the, hfare was 
not “stepped, but .that there: wore’ other 
reasons. . The crowd manifested marked 
indignation. 6 this. interruption; but Mr. 
Hal begged them to leave the place quietly, 
promising to & to the authorities, and 
then con ‘the service in an adjoining 
street. Ltvwas afterwards ascertained that 


CoRNER-STONE OF A New PRESBYTERIAN 
Cuvurce.—On the 11th ult. the foundation- 
stone of the new church in Lowick, con- 
nected with the Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church in, England, was laid ip presence of 

é congregation and many friends, some of 
‘whom had cote from very considerable dis. 
tances... After praise and solemn prayer b 
the Rev. Thomas Robinson of Etal, Mod- 
erator of the Presbytery of Berwick, the 
Rev. John Fraser, congratulating the numer- 
ous assembly on the auspicious occasion, 
read the names of documents enclosed in 
two sealed bottles to be placed in the foun- 
dation-stone. Addresses were delivered by 
the Rev..D. Munro, North Sunderland, and 
the Rev. Thomas Wright of the Free Church, 
Swinton. | 


Coartes Napier AND A Kyicurt- 
HOODm—Sir Charles Napier regeived a sum- 
mons.to attend at Court for tle purpose of 
being installed asa G.C.B. He, however, 
declined the proffered boon. The reason 
assigned by the gallant admiral, if not offi- 
cially given, is well known to his friends. 
‘“T have been,” he says, ‘“‘ censured and de- 
graded, and have been denied the opportu- 
nity of clearing my reputation. Yet am 1 
now offefed a C. B.”—United 


Tae Virgin Mary A Property Horper. 
—The Commune of San Quisino in Pied- 
mont, has just devoted itself to the Holy 
Virgin by a legal conveyance in good and 
due form, “in presence of us, the notary 
Morelli; and.the witnesses of this deed,” Xc. 


MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
Giascow.—Some of the arrangements 
for the meeting of this Association in Glas- 

w, Scotland, in September next, have 

mn reported to a meeting of the Local 


* Committee. The funds for the expenses of 


the mecting were stated to be ample; sev- 
eral conversaziones and excursions were 
named ; and among other objects of interest 
geological 
museum would be formed, with collections 
of the chemical manufactures of the west of 
Scotland. It was also intended to have a 
photographic exhibition, and one or two 
salt-water vivaria, exhibiting the marine 
inhabitants of the Firth of Clyde. A letter 
was read from Sir Roderick Murchison, ex- 
pressing his opinion that the meeting in 
Glasgow would be the most successful ever 
held in Great Britain. 


INTERNATIONAL RE-UNION IN PaRIs.— 
It is proposed to hold in Paris, in connec- 
tion with the Exhibition, what is termed an 
«‘ International Re-union of Charity.” The 
object is said to be statistical or expository. 
In addition to the representations of French 
charities, M. l’Abbé Huc will contribute a 
memoir on the Charitable Institutions of 
China; M. Bettencourt on those of the 
Holy Land ; and men noted for their ex- 
me in philanthropic enterprise, such as 

r. Matthew Hill and Mr. Sydney Turner, 
have received an urgent request to attend. 


MULES FOR THE CrRIMEA.—More than 
seven hundred mules have been purchased 
in the Island of Cyprus for use in the Cri- 
mea. 


Tue New UNIversity 1n Inpra.— 
Government has nominated as members of 
the new University, one from each of the 
following . Protestant missionary institutions 
in Calcutta. The Rev. D. Ewart of the 
Free Church Mission, the Rev. J. Mullens 
of the London Mission, and the Rev. J. 
Ogilvie of the Mission of the Established 
Church of Scotland.— Calcutta Chris. Ad. 


Hues MILLER AND THE WorKING MEN. 
—On Saturday, the 7th alt. Mr. Hugh 
Miller gave another geological excursion to 
about fifty intelligent mechanics, selected 
from some of the workshops in Edioburgh. 
He accompanied them from Holyrood to 
Salisbury Crags, and around Arthur Seat, 
describing its peculiar formation, and point- 
ing out the difference between the Wernerian 
aud the Huttonian systems, blending his 
description with several historical anecdotes. 
The class enjoyed the walk and lecture ex- 
ceedingly, and at its close a vote of thanks 
was tendered to Mr. Miller, accompanied 
by three hearty cheers. 


Poems Exprcten.—The London Athe- 
num has the following in its literary 
sip :—Mr. “ Festus” Bailey and Mr. Ten- 
nyson are in the press. Mr. Bailey’s poem, 
entitled ‘“‘The Mystic,” is described to us 
as wilder in imagery and more magnificent 
in than ‘Festus ;” dealing with 
hi and more mysterious arguments, and 
having in it still less of human sympathy 
and human emotion. Another poem, lyrical 
in form, is to accompany “The Mystic.” 
Mr. Tennyson’s new song also issues from 
more than one instrument. “ ae A is a 
mame to suggest a subject; “Idyls’” we 
have had from Mr. ieamrene before—Idyls 
which rank among the finest of his works. 
But a poem on Italy will have the charm of 
novelty from @ poet so intensely pational. 

REMITTANcES.—The Irish remit- 
tances from America the last amount 
to $8,650,000, or $1,500, more than 
they were the year previous, yet the num- 
ber of emigrants was considerabl less than 
the year before.’ As a general thing, 

were higher in the United States last year, 
and those at service were able to save more 
money, which they have fatibfully transmit 
ted to their friends abroad for their relief, 
and to assist them to come to this country. 


and apparently devout. 


havin 


late Samuel McDonald, 


ridn Church (Rev. Dr. Smith’s), and $2000 
to the Re¥: Sheridan Guitean of that city. 


_. Praryogron Trenton Ga- 
sette says:——“ The work upon Naeseu Hall 
has been delayed for a or 
ow ig aes ing more rapidly. e 
fs to be fire-proof, the 
being of cast iron, and the space between 
arthed with brick. The use of wood 


boards used for flooring the rooms. It is 
thought that it will be finished early in the 
coming year, so-that it ‘tay be occupied by 
the studenta'in February.” 
Corpugep Mernopists rw St. Lovrs.— 
An African congregation oo ion in 
St. Louis, Missouri, numbers about twelve 
hundred negroes, well attentive, 
ey are Method- 
peculiarities of the: de- 


ists, and. ehare the 


‘nomination in their matiners and habits; 


but clearer evidenges of true piety are rately 
seen than among those simple-hearted peo- 
ple. Their Ssbbath-school numbers more 
than three hundred youth, and nearly all of 
them can read the Scriptures. Much in- 
telligence is manifested among the coloured 
population of the city. 


Pastorates 1x New Yorx.—Four only 
of the Presbyterian pastors in New York— 
Revs. Dr. Phillips, Spring, McElroy, and 
Krebs—have retained their pastoral charge 
for a period of twenty years, and not one in 
the Presbyteries of New York Third, New 
York Fourth, Brooklyn, and Newark. Of 
the twenty-seven Presbyterian churches in 
the city of New York twenty years ago, only 
five—the Brick, the Canal street, the Car- 
mine street, the Allen street, and the 
Seventh—are now worshipping in the houses 
which they then occupied. 


UNDERGROUND TELEGRAPH.—A new sys- 
tem has been adopted in Paris for the wires 
of the electric telegraph. They are, in 
future, instead of being exposed, to be laid 
under ground. 7 


LocoMorTive TELEGRAPH.— 
This telegraph, which has already been men- 
tioned in our columns as having been suc- 
cessful on the Turin road, in Italy, and that 
m had been transmitted to and from 
a locomotive running at full ,» consists 
a metal insulated of iron laid 
parallel between the rails, and a double wire 
trailing on it from the battery in the loco- 
motive.— Scientific American. 


RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT WAYLAND. 
—We find in the Providence Journal of the 
8d inst., an announcement that Dr. Way- 
land has resigned the Presidency of Brown 
University, and that his resignation will 
take effect immediately after the ensuing 
Commencement. 


More Papat TrousLe aT BUFFALO, 
New York.—The Buffalo Commercial 
says that some difference of opinion has ari- 
sen between Bishop Timon and the parish- 
ioners of St. Peter’s (French) church, in 
regard to the government of the same, and 
that an order was read on Sunday from the 
pulpit, declaring the church closed for the 
present. 


SarLina or Burr 
R. Abbee, a medical missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board, with his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth 
S. Abbee, sailed io the steamship Canada, 
from Boston, on Wednesday, Ist inst., for 
Constantinople, via England. They are 
destined to the Nestorians of the Kurdish 
mountains. 


Dr. Norr.—The Rev. Dr. Nott, of 
Schenectady, N. Y., is a very fortunate in- 
dividual; he no sooner endows Union Uol- 
lege with a large part of his fortune, than it 
is suddenly increased in an unexpected way. 
The Troy Whig says that a copper mine, 
worth a million of dollars, has been discov- 
ered on some of Dr. Nott’s land at Bristol, 
Connecticut. 


DOMESTIC NWS. 


Tue Crors.—Every where through the en- 
tire length and breadth of the Union, the crops 
have ee ig ample and good, almost beyond 

e 


ent. This fact not only secures the peo- 

inst a dearth of food, but it guarantees 
a revival of all the depressed and paralyzed in- 
terests of industry and commerce. The agri- 
cultural class, which is by far the largest class 
of our population—the class on which the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing energies of the coun- 
try principally depend for ss have an 
abundant stock of products to dispose of, with 
an exhausted market to supply, and the na- 
tural effect of these two causes must be to 
lace an immense amount of wealth in the 
ands of the farmers in all sections. The New 
York Courier estimates a product of seventy- 
five per cent. beyond that of 1850—or one hun- 
dred and seventy millions in the aggregate. 
If we allow 34 bushels of wheat per , or 
one hundred millions of bushels for home con- 
sumption, we shall then have on hand for ex- 

rt or for future stock about seventy-five mil- 
ions. The year 1855 has exhibited remark- 
able weather—no previous season has been 
more propitious. We must not lose sight, how- 
ever, of the fact that the harvest in Europe is 
very flattering. 


A Cuance ror resident 
of Nicholas, Virginia, writes as follows:— 
“Cattle are quite abundant throughout this 
section ; that is, stock cattle. In the imme- 


diate vicinity none are fattened for market, 


though frequently kept till four years old; 
think 

market in New York, droves might be col- 
lected in Nicholas county that would pass the 
inspection of your beef critic much better than 
some that come under his notice. A small 
drove passed up the river, of ordinary four- 
years-olds, bought in Braxton county at $25 
each. I think stock-raisers in parts where 
cattle are scarce, might do well to visit Brax- 
ton and Nicholas counties.” The cost of 
transportation of these cattle to this market 
may $10 ahead. The cost from Central 
Ohio is only $8 at the present time. 


Burrators Devourinec THe Grass ON 
THe Pratirizs.— Buffaloes innumerable are 
ranging over the prairies only fifteen miles 
west of Fort Riley. With spy-glasses, from 
a hill, they can be seen grazing as far as 
the eye can reach. Settlers, who had located 
in the vicinity with herds of cattle, have been 
compelled to remove for the want of grass, 
which has been consumed by these animals. 
The Potawattamie Indies paid a visit to them 
last week, and brought back in a couple of 
days all the meat they could haul away, leav 
ine their fore-quarters ground, 

hey are making preparations for another 


Riot anv Loss or Lire rn Lovrsviiuz, Ken- 
rucky.—The election in Louisville, Kentucky, 
on the 6th inst., was attended by a sanguinary 
battle between the Know Nothings or Ameri- 
cans, and the Irishand Germans. The details 
by telegraph, up to the time of our going to 
press, are very imperfect. The following seems 
to be the history of the terrible and disgraceful 
affair. Some persons, said to be Irish or Ger- 
mans, fired at a carriage containing two Amer- 
icans, one of whom was wounded. A police- 
man and two citizens interfered, and they also 
were fired at and wounded. A crowd assem- 
bled, sacked the house whence the shots were 
fired, and beat two of the Germans found in it 
almost to death. Other houses were sacked, a 
brewery burned, a great number of foreigners 
beaten, and one Irishman shot, so that he died 
a few hours afterward. An American hav- 


ing been shot from a street near the burn- 
ing b , the Irishman who was said to 


have fired it, was captured, beaten, and then 
killed by a shot. It was proposed to sack the 
Roman Catholic Cath , where it was said 
there were arms stored, but the Mayor per- 
suaded the crowd to desist. There was now 
a cessation, and the Americans were about 
utting up their cannon, which they had 
arogned about, but had not used, when there 
came rumours of more firing from Irish and 
houses in another quarter. The 

first step was to hang an Irishman charged 
with shooting an American. Meanwhile, the 


upon the Americans continuing, they 


will be unnecessary, excepting the 


from your accounts of the Beef 


yorchards are laden with them. 
ty ts hold good, there will be 
more apples can be used or gathered. 


is on the increase at Portsmouth, Virginia, and 
nearly half the inhabitants of the city have 
fled. -All communication between Norfolk, 
Portsmouth, and Baltimore is stopped. 


Norts Caro.ina anp Tennessee Evection. 
—The returns from these States are far too im- 
perfect to enable us to form a satisfactory judg- 
ment on the result of the elections. It is pro- 
bable that the Democrats in Tennessee have 
elected their ial candidate, Mr. 
Johnson. 


Tae Wearuer anv tHe Crors.—The Pitts- 
burg Gazette says the weather has been fine in 
that section of Pennsylvania for a week past, and 
a great amount of grain was garnered. It has 
been found to be in much better condition than 
had been supposed, and the loss from “‘sprout- 
ing” will not exceed one per cent. on a ve 
|} abundant yield. In the flat lands of Ohio it 
will probably be found that more injury has 
been effected than in our rolling country; but 
even there the result has been exaggerated. 
The Syracuse (N. Y.) Standard thinks the in- 
jury to the wheat crop from sprouting is much 
overrated. The wheat and hay crops in West- 
ern New York it supposes are diminished not 
more than five per cent. The editor of the 
Rochester American says he has personally ex- 
amined the wheat fields, and found that the in- 
jury was much less than expected. Among 
the uncut grain there was no grown wheat at 
all, and none in sheaves, nor lying on the 
ground. In Allegheny and Cattaraugus, the 
crop is safe. “N —- else,” he says, “‘ but 
mown hay has suffered by the deluge, while 
oats, corn, barley, and potatoes have doubtless 
profited by the continued dropping. The fields 
of the last named products are in ‘a sight 
to see,’ in all the south-west counties of the 
State of New York.” 


Savut Sre. Marre Canat.—The Journal states 
that this important work, which opens Lake 
oe to Lake Huron, has stood the test as 
well as any work ever built, and that no delay 
in navigation need be feared. We expect soon 
to have graphic and reliable sketches of the 
Lake Superior region. 


Poputation or Wisconstn.—The Milwaukie 
Sentinel estimates the present population of the 
State of Wisconsin at 550,000. The population 
of 1840 was only 30,945. They build railroads 
in Wisconsin; they also encourage immigra- 
tion in every possible way. Property rises in 
value, towns grow, and wealth increases. 


Tue Arkansas Gotp Bussie ExpLopep.— 
A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, 
writing from Fort Smith, Arkansas, states that 
letters have been received at thet,place from 
authentic and reliable sources, mat give the 
Arkansas gold bubble an effectual quietus. 
One gentleman, Lieutenant N. B. Pierce, of 
the 7th United States infantry, writes that not 
far from Grand river he had met with a part 
of near three hundred persons, having wi 
them eighty wagons and teams, on their re- 
turn home to Missouri. They had been to the 
** Red Fork,” and for miles along it had liter- 
ally “torn the earth open” in their fruitless 
search for the yellow dust. 


Powper Mit Exptosion.—On Friday morn- 
ing, 3d inst., just before eight o’clock, the dry- 
ing house of Garesche’s powder mills, at Eden 
Park, near Wilmington, Delaware, containin 
about one and a half tons of powder, explod 
with a terrible report, blowing the building to 
atoms, and killing three Frenchmen and a boy. 
The explosion of the drying house caused also 
the explosion immediately after of a powder 
mill about three hundred yards distant, con- 
taining about 1400 pounds of powder. The 
report of the two was terrific. By the second 
explosion the mill was utterly demolished, one 
man killed and four dangerously wounded. 
Mr. Garesche thinks that the original éxplo- 
sion was caused by one of the Frenchmen who 
was addicted to smoking a pipe- 


New Current or tHE Waeat Trape.—A 
large quantity of Tennessee and Georgia wheat 
has found its way into New York. The pro- 
duce of the grain-growing district of Eastern 
Tennessee has heretofore been almost shut 
out Of any market; but now Tennessee has a 
railway communication with Charleston and 
Savannah, and sends its wheat direct to At- 
lantic ports, from whence it may be shipped 
forthwith to Europe. Over one hundred thou- 
sand bushels of this wheat have been sold in 
New York. There have also been arrivals in 
New York from Georgia and the Carolinas, 
from Iowa and various points on the Upper 
ae while some is on its way from 
southern Illinois. 


Tae Ratn and Heat.—Mr. Merrian states 
that the duration of the rainy term in July of 
this year has greatly exceeded that of any July 
for a period of two-thirds of a century. The 
heat has been great, and the mafimum has been 
at and above ninety degrees on ten days ; atand 
above eighty and below ninety, on fifteen 
days; between seventy and seventy-nine on 
five days; and at sixty-three one day, viz: on 
the 2lst. Lightning has been active within 
the field of research on twenty-one days; and 
accounts yet to come in may cover several of 
the other days of the month. 


Tae Price or WHeat.—Mr. Kettell of New 
York, a good authority on commercial matters, 
*nclines to the belief that fair prices for wheat 
will be sustained at home during the whole of 
the ensuing year. The supplies from Dantzic 
and the Russian ports being cut off, it is argued 
that all the surplus crop of the United States 
will readily find a market in England or 
France. So also expresses himself Mr. George 
Peabody, who is confident that England alone 
will need all the wheat flour we can spare. 


Deata or aN Acep Man.—The Abingdon 
lary Democrat announces the death of 

aptain Francis Browning, of Russell county, 
aged 101 years and 7 months. He was a na- 
tive of Culpepper, and removed to the South- 
west seventy-five years ago. In his young 
days he served his country in the Revolution- 
ary war, and subsequently represented Russell 
county in the General Assembly of Virginia, 
where he voted in favour of the resolutions of 
798 and 


Srocxine Kyittinc Macatne.—A stocking 
knitting machine, which was patented in 1851, 
is now on exhibition in New York. The New 
York Mirror says:—A girl ten years old can 
knit half a dozen = of stockings in a day, 
working the machine by hand or foot. Ina 
factory, with motive power, one person can 
manage a dozen machines. The stocking is 
entirely made by the machine, from top to toe, 
and no nimble fingers of industrious ae 
maiden, sitting by the hearth corner, coul 
“widen” or “ narrow,” or “ heel” or “toe” 
more perfectly. The invention is in the hands 
of a stock company. 


Consumption oF Woo..—One of our ex- 
changes says it requires 3500 sheep to be kept 
a whole year to support the Lawrence ( Massa- 
chusetts} mille with wool for one single day. 
They produce 1500 shawls per day, and con- 
sume cochineal to the value of $60,000 per an- 
num. 


Veruont Siate.—The Rutland county slate 
uarries give employment to 400 men; and 
slate enough is quarried and finished every 
day to cover 20,000 square feet of roof. The 
slate sells, on an average, at $3.75 for each 100 
square feet; and the Herald ‘says that county 
can furnish all the roofing slate wanted in the 
United States for fifty years. 


Frere Loss or Lire.—On Sunday eve- 
ning, 5th inst., at about ten o’clock, flames 
were discovered issuing from the store of a 
German Jew clothes dealer, named Isaac Ja- 
cobs, No. 534 Chatham street, New York, and 
wrapped in es. Nearly a dozen ple 
were sleeping in the building at the ne. the 
fire broke out, and by almost superhuman ef- 
forts the firemen succeeded in rescuing all alive 
except two of the children of Mr. Jacobs, who 
were burned to death. The family consisted 
of Mrs. Jacobs, 32 years of age; her four chil- 
drea, Jacob, Nathan, Gasson, and Bernard, 
the eldest about six — of age, and the 
youngest an infant; Julia Ludwig, a domes- 
tic; Marous Sesman, a cutter in the employ of 
Mr. Jacobs, 27; and Louis, an errand 
boy; with Mrs. Hecht, aged 30, and her child, 
aged four years, who were temporarily lodging 
at Mr. Jacobs’s house. Mr. Jacobs was ab- 
sent during the whole time of the fire, and is 
said to have been up town attending the meet- 


condition. Her husband, who was arrested 
on suspicion of setting fire to his store, has 
been discharged, there bei 
evidence to warrant his detention. 


MINERAL AND AGRICULTURAL TREASURES.—A 
letter to the St. Louis Evening News, dated 
Neosho, Newton county, Missouri, July 15th, 
says that coal has lately been discovered about 
six miles east of Neosho, inside of the Railroad 
Six Mile Belt, and that new lead diggings have 
also been found in Newton county, which are 
said by miners to be the richest in the West. 
In south-west Missouri there has been an im- 
mense crop of wheat. Some of the gold seek- 
ers who went. to the Indian Territory in search 
of the precious metal, have returned to Neosho 
disappointed, having found none. 


Tae Peacu Crop.—The Delaware and New 
Jersey papers say the h crop never was 
more abundant than this season. The trees 
are in many instances overloaded with fruit. 
Housekeepers will have a fine opportunity this 
season to rve the fresh fruit, the mode of 
doing which is easily learned of any of the in- 
dividuals who sell the preserving cans. Itis a 
great addition to the table in the middle of win- 
ter to have the fruits and vegetables of summer 
with their favour unaltered, and the experiment 
is worth a trial by every thrifty housekeeper, 
when fruit is so plenty and as cheap as it will 
be this summer. 


Postrace to Catrrorn1a.—It is well to ob- 
serve that the postage to California, whether 
by overland or the Isthmus, per single letter, 
not weighing more than half’ 2 an ounce, is de- 
clared to be ten cents by the recent act. Pre- 
poe here, as in other cases, is required. 

e understand that letters for the Pacific con- 
tinue to be put into post offices on this side 
short paid. 


Prices or Marxetinc.—A correspondent 
of the Boston Traveller gives the following ac- 
count of how they make provisions high in 
Boston. He says:—To show the public how 
the pee of food are kept up in our markets, 
I will state a successful attempt which occur- 
red last week in the article of cucumbers, 
which is applicable to all other articles. One 
week ago, a firm in Faneuil Hall Market seat 
an agent to the outsiders, or farmers, to buy 
all cucumbers in this way:—Beginning at 
the first in the line of wagons, he oy “What 
do you ask for cucumbers?” ‘One dollar and 
fifty cente per hundred.” “Save me all you 
have.” To the next wagon, and the next, and 
so on through the line, the same question was 
asked, with the same result! When the pro- 
vision dealers and families came to buy, there 
were none to be had except of this firm in the 
Market House, who asked two dollars and 
fifty cents? And that day, and since, not a 
cucumber could be bought for less than three 
cents a piece. Let the community set their 
faces against this kind of forestalling. 


A Heavy Famity.—The York (Pennsyl- 
vania) Advocate says that there is a family 
residing in the neighbourhood of that place, 
three members of which, the father, mother, 
and eldest son, weigh conjointly seven hundred 
and fifty-one pounds. The father, 45 years old, 
weighs 334 pounds; the mother, 43 years old, 
weighs 210 pounds; the son, 18 years old, 
weighs 207 pounds. 


Rartroaps Inprana.—Indiana has now 
39 railroads, with 1453 miles of track com- 
pleted, 2008 miles in construction; the whole, 
at an estimate, costing $30,255,362. These 
roads are rapidly developing the resources of 
the State, which will soon rank as one of the 
_ agricultural and commercial States in the 

nion. 


Ovr Nationa, Dest.—While we are boast- 
ing of our surplus of twenty-two millions in 
the Treasury, and our small debt of fifty mil- 
lions, it is well enough to note the fact that 
the amount of claims already prepared for the 
Court in Washington is over three hundred 
millions, exclusive of the French Spoliation 
bill, which claims five millions. 


Immense Sates or Pusrtic Lanps.—It is 
stated that the official returns show that 13,- 
825,730 acres of public lands have been sold 
during the fiscal year ending the 30th ultimo, 
for which there has been received in cash and 
scrip the sum of $10,570,386. This is exclusive 
of the land located with military bounty land 
warrants in the same period. The aggregate 
of the public lands, the title in which has thus 
been transferred from the Government to indi- 
viduals, was never before so large in a single 
year. Even in the great ~~ of speculation in 
the public domain, 1836, the whole quantity 
sold and otherwise aliened was not as great. 


Erie.—The Erie (Pennsylvania) Gazette 
says the coal trade at that town this year 
amounted to 200,000 tons, and is rapidly in- 
creasing—that as high as twenty, thirty, and 
even fifty vessels are in the harbour at a time, 
loading or waiting for freight. When Erie 
has commercial facilities, such as the Sunbury 
and Erie Railroad would give her, her trade 
will rapidly improve. 

RaTTLESNAKES IN OnEGoN.—These renowned 
reptiles seem to abound in Southern Oregon. 
Three men recently went to the mountains 
where dens of these snakes were known to ex- 
ist in large numbers, and in a short time killed 
seven hundred of them. 


SreamBoat Cotiision.—On Saturday night, 
Ath inst., a collision occurred on the Delaware 
river, between the Cape May excursion steam- 
er, General McDonald, and the schooner A. G. 
Pease, bound for Hartford, Connecticut, but 
lying at anchor off the Lazaretto. The steamer 
had her guards, a portion of her forward deck, 
and her barber-shop carried away. Most of 
the passengers being strangers, it is impossible 
to give the names of the lost or the exact num- 
ber. All accounts agree that there were ten 
or twelve persons in the barber-shop at the 
time of the disaster, all of whom must have 
been crushed to death or drowned by being 
carried overboard. The steamer struck the 
schooner on the larboard side, and the boom 
of the latter entered the barber-shop, crushing 
every thing in its course, carrying away the 
wheel-house, and all the rooms on that side of 
the steamer. The bodies of eight persons 
have been recovered that were on board the 
McDonald. 


Six Persons Kittep.—The cornice of a new 
building in process of erection for the Ohio 
Life Insurance and Trust Company, in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, fell on the 7th inst., crushing six 
persons to death and injuring several others, 
two of them so severely that their recovery is 
regarded as hopeless. Robert Camerun, mas- 
ter builder, and William B. Curtis, superin- 
tendent of the building, were sitting beneath 
at the time, and were killed. John S. Cham- 
bers and B. Waldron, well-known citizens, 
were passing at the time, and were also killed. 


Direct From Liverpoo, to Caicaco.—The 
bark Arabia, “gsm Polley, arrived at Chica- 
go direct from Liverpool, on the 2d instant, 
and was to leave on her return voyage on the 
6th. After crossing ‘the Atlantic, the Arabia 

ed into the St. Lawrence, and surmount- 
ing its rapids by means of the British Cana- 
dian locks and canals, entered Lake Ontario, 
after sailing through which she overcame some 
three hundred feet descent, in all, of the Nia- 
gara river, by the locks of the Welland canal, 
and entered lake Erie, thence through said 
lake, the straits and lake of St. Clair, lake 
Huron and lake Michigan, to Chicago, in the 
heart of the American continent. 


Water in tHe West.—The Chicago 
(Illinois) Times states that the St. Croix, Chip- 
pewa, and Black rivers are very high, and are 
pouring a flood into the Mississippi, that is 
rising all the way from St. Paul’s, Minnesota, 
to Galena, Ill. Itis reported to have risen six 
feet at La Crosse, Wis. The Wisconsin is 
very high—booms breaking and logs escaping 
down stream with a rush. Immense quanti- 
ties of lumber which were awaiting this rise 
will now come down, and be obtainable in 
large quantities, and at reasonable prices. 


American Iron.—A recent statement ema- 
nating from the Iron Dealers’ Association, 
~ a cheering account of the flourishing con- 

ition of the iron trade in this country. Ame- 
rican pig and bloom iron have advanced in 
price, under the stimulus of reviving trade, 
while the manufacturers of domestic hardware, 
and of bar and railway iron, are largely ex- 
tending their operations. 


From steamship North- 
ern Light arrived at New York on the 5th inst. 
after a remarkably short passage of less than 
twenty days, bringing nearly a million of dol- 
lars in gold, and news from California to the 
14th of July. A fire in San Francisco had 
destroyed twenty houses. Loss $100,000. As- 
tounding frauds are alleged against Adams & 
Co., San Francisco, by one of the partners in 
the firm of Page, Bacon & Co. The Alta Cali- 
JSornia says that all accounts from the mines 
agree in pronouncing the present one of the 
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and judgments already obtained. In the 
Twelfth District the 12th of July, 
Judge Chambers, of the firm of Page 


were rent asunder. The steamer Sierra Ne- 
vada arrived at San Francisco on the night of 
the 14th of July. During her passage from 
San Juan del Sur she lost thirty of ber pas- 
sengers by cholera, that dreadful disease hav- 
ing ap d among them during the passage 
across the Isthmus. 

Tae Ocean-crossinc TrLecrara. — The 
Agents of the Company, of which Peter Coop- 
er, Esq., of New York, is President, to run a 
submarine telegraph line, to connect Halifax 
with St. Johns, left New York on the 7th inst., 
in the steamer James Adger, for the Banks of 
Newfoundland, with a company of business, 
scientific, and literary gentlemen, their friends 
and guests, to witness the laying of the first 
seventy-four miles of submarine telegraph for 
the ocean pg ong crossing. The weight of 
this cable is four hundred tons. It will be 

yed out from the hold of the ship, in which 
it 18 coiled, and in which it has been brought 
from England, a ship of two thousand tons 
burthen, as towed by the steamship in which 
the party enjoy their excursion. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 

The steamers Baltic and Asia bring London 
papers to the 28th of July. 

A despatch from General Simpson is pub- 
lished in the London papers, giving an account 
of the embarkation of the body of Lord Raglan 
for England. Pelissier placed a onliad of 
immortelles on the coffin, and the French troops 
formed an avenue of men, six miles long, from 
the camp to the sea. 

The advices from the seat of war are not 
important. It is evident Pelissier is awaiting 
the arrival of his reinforcements of 50,000. The 
next assault upon Sebastopol, which is to be by 
land and sea, will be made by 40,000 men on 
land, and by 100 ships. The Russian fire on 
the night of July 13th, demolished the new 
French battery between the Mamelon and 
Malakoff Towers. The despatches from the 
Crimea speak despondingly of the immense 
efforts of the Russians in strengthening the 
defences and erecting stronger fortifications. 

Admiral Machinoff, in command of the Rus- 
sian fleet, in the harbour of Sebastopol, was 
killed during the attack of July 11th. 

In the attack on Nystadt, made by the Eng- 
lish frigate Harrier, on the 24th of June, forty- 
seven Russian merchant ships were destroyed, 
amounting in the aggregate to about 20,000 


tons. 


A formidable insurrection has occurred 
among the Arabs in Tripoli. 

The Bushi Bazarks at Constantinople have 
mutinied and committed great excesses. 

The present attitude of Austria causes much 
disquietude in the Cabinets of the Western 
Powers. 

The Dutch authorities at the Hague have 
forbidden the enlistment of the foreign legion, 
and some of the recruits have been arrested. 

Cholera in Italy.—In Bologna, Ferrara, 
Venice, and other northern towns, the malady 
revails fearfully. There have been also some 
fifteen or twenty cases daily at Leghorn and 
Florence, and some at Genoa. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Mr. Roebuck’s motion for a vote of censure 
on the Government, after being debated at 
great length, was thrown out in the House of 
Commons on the 19th of July, by a majority 
of 107, the numbers being—for the motion 
182, against it 289. The debate occupied twen- 
ty-six columns of the London Times. The 
Ministry made a narrow escape from defeat on 
the question of the Turkish loan bill, but will 
be able to retain their positions. The bill is 
progressing. Sir William Molesworth has suc- 
ceeded Lord John Russell as Colonial Secre- 
tary.- 

FRANCE. 

The Moniteur contains a decree, modifying 
the impost duties on various articles. The 
sum set apart for the expenses of the fete Na- 
poleon, on the 18th of August, is to be dis- 
tributed to the widows and orphans of the war. 
Five hundred Russians, now at Toulon, are to 
be exchanged at Odessa for French prisoners 
of June 18th. The French loan has been all 
taken. 


SPAIN. 


Don Escalante is appointed Minister to Wash- 
hington, in room of M, Custo. A telegraphic 
message from Madrid says the rupture with 
Rome is complete, the Roman Charge having 
demanded his passports on the Church Pro- 
perty bill. The Black Warrior mom with 
the United States is definitely settl by Spain 
agreeing to pay an indemnity of a million of 
reals. The tw ors mail had been again stop- 

by the insurgents near Burgos. Ten Car- 
ists were shot on the 10th, at Garonne. Some 
skirmishes occurred at Burgos, in which the 
loss on either side was trifling. Among the 
killed, however, was General Arnaae, brother- 
in-law of Cabreras. Barcelona had become 
quiet once more. The treaty with the Do- 
minican Republic is authorized by the Cortes. 


ITALY. 


France, England, and Sardinia are said to 
have expressed their formal disapproval of the 
te apes league of the Italian States. The 

urin papers speak of an attempted insurrec- 
tion iv the Duchy of Modena, and arrests had 
been made in Spezzia, Carrara, Massi, Lerici, 
and elsewhere. Owing to the troubled state of 
Italy, the French garrison at Rome has been 
reinforced by athousand more men. Mazzini 

ublishes a letter in the Genoa papers, warn- 
ing Italians against Bonapartist intrigues. 
Accounts from Naples record continual arrests 
there for what are called political crimes, and 
some have been made even for comments on 
Eastern news reported in the official Pear 
It appears that early in the Eastern difficulty 
it was decided in a Cabinet Council at Naples 
that the policy of Austria should be a 
followed. A correspondent of the London 
Times bears testimony to the liberty enjoyed 
by Englishmen and Americans in the kingdom 
of Naples, and cites many instances where the 
activity of the representatives of those nations 
obtained ample redress lately in cases where 
their en had been wronged by sub- 


altern offici An Italian legion is forming 
at Navarre for the Crimea. 
RUSSIA, 


An immense conflagration had taken place 
at Novogorod, in Russia, during the fair. 
Merchandize to the amount of 3,000,000 rou- 
bles been destroyed. A Vienna 
letter, in the Cologne Gazette, reports that 
marked differences have arisen between the 
Czar and his brother Constantine, and that the 
journey of the Prince of Prussia to Petersburg 
is for the purpose of acting as mediator. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


_ The news from Sebastopol comprises the re- 
pulse of two sorties, by the Russians, one 
against the French and the other against the 
English. The last sortie on the French oc- 
curred on the night of the 24th of July. The 
Russians advanced a third time, after —. 
twice repulsed, but were again driven bac 
and forced to abandon their object. The ac- 
tual extent of their loss has not been stated, 
but, although comparatively heavy, it was pro- 
bably not numerically so, as the numbers en- 
eager were not very great. The sortie against 
e English was summarily repelled with 
a loss on the my of the British troops of only 
three men. The accounts of the siege opera- 
tions do not show much progress on the part of 
the Allies. They are, with incredible labour, 
working to advance their batteries, but are so 
close to the Russian works that ey are un 
able to do any thing except for a few hours 
during the moonlight nights. They are also 
subjected to constant sorties from the Rus- 
sians, which are made for the purpose of an- 
noying them, and to destroy the works as fast 
as they are made. The report is always on 
the part of the Allies, “we repulsed the ene- 
my ;” but this constant annoyance and de 
struction keeps the Allies constantly at work, 
with very little progress, and this is the very 
object of the Russian sorties. At the latest 
dates there was no prospect of further assault 
upon the Malakoff, and the pernicious heats of 
Auguat were near at hand. A strong impres- 


sion preval ils that the entire neighbourhood of 
is mined, and as the critical moment 


General Grabbe with 60,000, are both advan- 
cing by forced marches, for the relief of Sebas- 
topol. According to the same authority, Rus- 
sia has already 140,000 men in the Crimea. 
It is ramoured that General Simpson and Omar 
Pasha have resigned their commands. The 
positions onan by the Allies and the Rus- 
sians in the open field are u It 
is rumoured that a secret expedition is prepar 
ing, which is to attempt to forcea into 
Sebastopol harbour, at the same time that a 
grand assault will be made by the land forces. 

The French have cleared Kamiesch of all 
suspicious persons, and have established a 
nese General Eyre, the British Gen- 
eral, has his leg amputated. General 
Sir Jobn Campbell died within Sebastopol, and 
under a flag of truce his sword was returned. 
The Sardinian and Turkish forces have again 
withdrawn from the valley of Baidar to Bala- 
klava. This may indicate either another modi- 
fication in the plan of the campaign, or that 
field operations against the Russians have 
been abandoned. The rt is confirmed that 
the Russians have received reinforcements. 
Gortschakoff has written to St. Petersburg, 
acknowledging their arrival. Another sea ex- 
pedition is fitting out, but the destination is 
unknown. It is supposed to be either against 
Odessa or to relieve the Turks, hard pressed 
in Anatolia, and, perhaps, it may be for opera- 
tions on the Danube. Four thousand Turks 
are in the Dobrudscha, where reinforcements 
of French and English are expected. The 
Russian official Journal of Helsingfors com- 
plains that on July 3d, six English Teste came 
into the small harbour of Kauma, District of 
Abo, under the false pretence of a flag of truce, 
and plundered the shipping, until fired into 
by a detachment of Chasseurs. The British 
fleet in the Sea of Azoff has destroyed the 
bridge of boats at Geaitsch, without incurring 
any loss. In Asia, the Russians are besieging 
Kars, and the Turks are hard pressed. The 
Russians number 30,000, and the Turks 15,000 
men, 

The following are the latest despatches :— 
Under date of July 16th, 11 o’clock, P. M., 
General Pelissier telegraphs—‘ The enemy, 
who had for some days endeavoured in vain to 
stop our left approaches in front of the Mala- 
koff Tower, attempted last night to drive us 
back, but they were repulsed by the first divi- 
sion of the second corps. Three times the 
Russians threw themselves upon our trenches, 
with their usual poets, but after each at- 
tempt they were compelled to retreat by the 
steady fire and calm attitude of our soldiers, 
leaving behind them many of their slain. 

July 1Tth.—Gen. Simpson telegraphs, No- 
thing of importance has occurred. The arm 
is in good health. July 18th, he telegraphs, 
sortie made on the left attack, was repulsed 
with only three casualties on the British side. 

The Paris Patrie of July 19th says :—Ac- 
cording to the news received this morning, the 
Russians attempted another sortie last night, 
about ten o’clock, against the batteries of Ca- 
reening Bay, and were vigorously repulsed. 
Letters say that the Russian ships begin to 
suffer from the French mortar battery in the 
side of Quarantine Bay, and deserters say that 
ne of the shipping are reduced one- 

alf, 

Prince Gortschakoff, in his official rt of 
the operations before Sebastopol, says hg has 
succeeded in repairing all the damage done to 
the Russian works, and was preparing new 
means to defend them. General Todleben, to 
whose engineering skill Sebastopol owes its 
successful defence, was wounded in the calf of 
the leg on the 20th June. The wound, how- 
ever, does not prevent him from directing the 
works of defence as usual. 


POLAND. 


Letters from Warsaw make known the im- 
portant reforms which are now being accom- 
plished in Poland, according to the orders of 
the Emperor Alexander. In the first place, 
the commission of inquiry which has been ex- 
isting for so many years in Warsaw, and 
which summarily decides on political offences, 
has been dissolved, and those affairs will in 
future come before the ordinary tribunals. 
Secondly, the Polish language is to replace, the 
Russian in Official matters, in which the latter 
was introduced in 1831, and the Imperial 
ukases ana Poland will be published in 
the language of the country. It is also said to 
be in contemplation to transform into minis- 
tries the different general commissions of the 
interior, finances, &c., among which all the 
administrative affairs will be divided. The 
contractors general placed at the head of these 
commissions will henceforth naturally take 
the title of ministers. These reforms, it will 
be seen, are of real importance, having, to a 
certain extent, the character of a commence- 
ment of the reconstitution of the old kingdom 
of Poland. It is easy to see the pressure of 
present circumstances in these political con- 
cessions, 


AUSTRIA. 


Austria had addressed a circular to the 
German Diet, strongly favouring peace, and 
threatening to hold the Principalities while 
hostilities continue. She asks the German 
Confederation to maintain its present attitude. 
The Diet replied in a pacific tone. In the 
Principalities the reduction of the Austrian 
force continues. The German Diet accepts the 
Austrian propositions, with three additional 
points submitted by Prussia. 


DENMARK. 


The Danish Government is understood to 
have replied to the United States in a long 
document, regretting that the Cabinet at Wash- 
ington had not given longer notice of its inten- 
tion respecting the non-payment of Sound dues, 
especially in the present crisis, when Den- 
mark’s neighbours are endeavouring to draw 
her into a war—and further, that the abolition 
of Sound dues would be a loss of many thou- 
sands of dollars to Denmark, and a saving of 
not more than two hundred dollars annually to 
the shipping of the United States. Denmark, 
therefore, considers it impossible, on the short 
notice, to comply, and believes that other na- 
tions will regard America’s demand unfa- 
vourably. 


CHINA. 


Advices from Hong Kong are to he 12th of 
May. The Friend of China, May 10, says: 
failed in inducing the chief mer- 
chants and leading non-officials to make cause 
with them, on the occasion of their demonstra- 
tion before Canton, at the commencement of 
the current Chinese year, (and how much Sir 
J. Bowring’s mischievous policy had to do in the 
matter, is well known) the rebel chiefs now 
appear determined to effect by starvation that 
for which otherwise their spirit is not compe- 
tent. With this view, large fleets called pira- 
tical, are blockading the rice districts, whence, 
hitherto, residents in Canton have obtained 
their supplies —as much as five hundred thou- 
sand piculs, in some two hundred junks, being 
effectually hemmed in at a place called Sue- 
toong, westward of St. John’s. On two occa- 
sions the British steamer Sir Charles Forbes 
has gone down to this Suetoong to encourage 
the junks to place themselves under her con- 
voy; without success, however. On the first 
occasion, indeed, the Sir Charles Forbes nar- 
rowly escaped being hemmed in herself; on 
the second, two or three of the junks tried to 
run the gauntlet, but were driven back, and 
the Sir Charles Forbes, after a fifty hours stay, 
was compelled to leave them.” We read in 
the monthly report of the Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce:— ‘‘ Thousands have 
been dying from starvation, and famine, with 
all its horrors, prevails, to the complete de- 
rangement, of course, of all trade.” 


FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The latest date from Honolulu is June 16th. 
The papers are barren of news. The Polyne- 
sian says:— The harvest prospects in the 
Islands are excellent. The crop of wheat is 
estimated at 20,000 to 25,000 bushels, which 
will furnish an ample supply of flour for home 
consumption. The Polynesian announces the 
death of the Hon. A. Paki, the last of the 
family of the old High Chiefs. His ancestors, 


says that paper, belonged to the Hamehameha } 


and Kiwalao families of Maui and Hawaii. 
He was 47 years of age. 


FROM LIBERIA. 

Election of a President.—A \etter from Presi- 
dent Roberts of June 15th, received at the 
Colonization Society’s office, brings the result 
of the late election in Liberia. Tbe Hon. Ste- 
phen A. Benson has been elected President, in 
place of President Roberts, who declined a re- 
election. The election is for two years, com- 
mencing the first of January next. The 
posing candidate was the Hon. E. J. Roye. In 
the letter of President Roberts, he says :—‘Mr. 
Benson, you are aware, came to Liberia when 
six years old, and has been reared and edu- 
cated upon her soil. And perhaps no man in 
Liberia is better acquainted with the ey 
and laws of his country; better understan 
her wants and resources, the character of her 
people—more ially the aboriginal portion 
—and particularly the true , er of this gov- 
ernment with respect to its foreign and domes- 
tic relations, He has know- 
ledge of these by long public service and close 
attention to various official duties, which from 


| time to time have devolved upon him. He is 


| a gentleman of sterling moral worth, fine ae 
tive talents, and in rtant 


} well qualified for the dation of his office.” 


MARRIED 


On the Sist ult., by the Rev. B. G. McPhail, Mr. 
Tuomas F. Stevenson of Snow Hill, Maryland, to 
Mrs. Rosa of Newtown, Maryland. 


In Groveland, New York, on the 27th ult., hy the 
Rev. S. Sturges, Mitten, Keq., of Warren 
county, New Jersey, to Miss Aun M. Cu.searson, 
of the former place. 

At Bethel, Sullivan county, New York, on the 
Ist inst., by the Rev. W. B. Reeve of Quogue, 
Island, Mr. B. B. Twoaw of Utica, New York, 
to Miss Hannan H., daughter of Mr. B. 
Roosa. 


OBITUARY. 

Died, at Cranberry, New Jersey, on the 4th inst., 
after a lingeriog iliness, JOHN HENRY, aged 57 
A late of the firm of Joha Henry & Co., New 

ork. 


Died, in Philadelphia, on the Ist inst.,. EDWARD 
DIEHL, infant son of WILLIAM W. and MARY 
FOUCHE, aged three months. 

Died, in New York, on the Ist inst., J. CURTIS, 
son of Dr. J. C. and Mre. CLARA HEPBURN, aged 
one year. 


Died, after a short but severe illness, at Jacks- 
boro, Campbell county, Tennessee, on the 23d ult., 
WILLIAM J. WIER, in the 20th year of his age. 
Truly, ** in the midst of life we are in death.”? But 
a short time since, as it were but yesterday, the de- 
ceased mingled with us in our es and sorrows. 
To day his voice is still. That eye which sparkled 
with intelligence, animation, and youth, ie sow 
closed in death. That form, once so familiar to us, 
now lies inthe grave. Since the close of his school, 
not yet two months having elapsed, two of our 
young friends have been cut off and gone into eter- 
nity. May the bereaved friends of the deceased 
find comfort in reliance upon Him who never afflicts 
his children but for their good. I.G. A. ° 


Died, in Bridgeton, New Jersey, on the 17th ult., 
in the 58th year of her age, Mrs. JANE POTTER, 
wife of James B. Potter, Esq. The character of 
the deceased was largely indebted to the example 
and instructions of a godly parentage; for whose 

rinciples, habits, and parental services she cher- 
ished a grateful and reverential regard to the close 
of her life. Under the roof of her father, the late 
Mr. John Barron of Centre county, Pennsylvania, 
she was faithfully nurtured in that A of doctrine, 
for which the Scotch-Irish and their descendants 
have ever conceived so laudable an attachment. 
Her taste for reading was earlyjdirected to that 
class of religious authors whose writings serve at 
the same time to invigorate the intellect, quicken 
the conscience, and rectify the heart. “Her devo- 
tion to solid, discriminating, and experimental re- 
ligious literature continued through life; and its 
fruits were manifest in her conversation, especially 
in her judgment upon authors and preachers. En- 
dowed by nature with more than ordinary strength 
of mind and solidity of judgment, and maintaini 
at every period of life, a familiar acquaintance wi 
the soundest evangelical writers, Mrs. Potter was a 
Christian companion whose opinions, as well as 
character, commanded the respect and confidence 
of all who intimately knew her. If one trait in her 
character shone more conspicuously than others, it 
was the rare and exalted virtue of truthful sincerity. 
Stricter integrity, and frankness of speech and con- 
duct, we can scarce expect in this deceitful world. 
More than thirty years before her death, Mra. Pot- 
ter made a public profession of her faith in that Re- 
deemer, into whose name she had in infancy been 
baptized; and during this long period maintained 
the character of a sincere Christian and an intelli- 

ent Presbyterian. The genuineness of her religious 
faith was severely tested by a malady which, for the 
last thirteen years of her life, confined her for the 
most part toa sick chamber. While she mourned 
her deprivation of some of the divine ordinaries, 
she was enabled to bow submissively to the sover- 
eignty of God, and to say, * It is good for me that 
I have been afflicted.”” In her patient resignation 
to her Father’s will, in her exclusive reliance on 
the merits of her Saviour for pardon and eternal 
life, and in her hopeful and increasing aspirations 
for heaven, she has given to her surviving friends a 
precious ground for believing that their loss has 
been to heran inestimable gain. ‘* The memory of 
the upright is blessed.*” May it be a sanctified 
blessing to her mourning family. May the prayers 
and tears of a pious mother draw down a divine 
blessing on her well-remembered efforts for her 
children, that thus the descending, like the ascend- 


ing lineage, may prove a consecrated seed. a 


Died, near McEwensville, Pennsylvania, on the 
27th ult., Mrs. MARTHA, wife of JOHN McCOR- 
MICK, Sr., in the 53d year of her age. The de- 
ceased has been taken very unexpectedly from the 
centre ofa rising family. Though she had for sev- 
eral years suffered the want of perfect health, and 
been more or less restrained from bodily activity, 
yet her dignified and courteous presence, her sim- 
plicity and single-hearted kindness, her wisdom and 
strength of character, have made her removal a pe- 
culiar bereavement to her household; while her 
steady example of the calm power of Christian 
faith, both in life and io death, will long be re- 
membered and held as a precious legacy, not only 
by an affectionate family, but also by the congrega- 
tion, from whose earthly fellowship she has risen to 
the church above.—Communicated. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Stated 
Meeting of the board of Domestic Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday next, 
13th instant, at four o’clock, P. M., at the Mission 
Rooms, No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

A. W. MitcHe tt, Recording Secretary. 


FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—There 
will be preaching in the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
corner of Twelfth and Lombard streets, Philadel- 
ee on and after to-morrow (Sabbath) 12th inst., 

y the pastor, Rev. Dr. Cheeseman, in the morning 
at half-past ten o’clock, and in the evening at a 
quarter before eight. 


RUTGER’S STREET CHURCH, NEW YORK. 
—The Rutger’s street Church is open through the 
month of August. Services at half-past ten o’clock, 
A. M., and four o’clock, P. M., by the pastor, Rev. 
J. M. Krebs, D. D. 


FIFTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
NEW YORK.—The Presbyterian Church, Fifth 
Avenue, corner of Nineteenth street, New York, 
(Dr. Alexander’s), being closed for repairs, the con- 
gregation, until further notice, will worship in their 
Mission chapel, in Seventh Avenue, near Eigh- 
teenth street. Hours of service on the Sabbath, 
half-past ten o’clock, A. M., and four o’clock, P.M. 


PRESBYTERY OF LEXINGTON.—The 
Ler of Lexington will meet in Harrisonburgh, on 

ednesday, August 22d, at half past seven o’clock, 


M. Wititram Browns, Stated Clerk. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The 
Seminary term, at Allegheny, Pennsylvania, will 
open on the second Monday in September. The 
new edifice will be ready for occupancy, and stu- 
dents will assemble in the chapel at four o’clock, 
P. M., on Monday, September 10th. 

Course or Stupy.—The Seminary wilt open 
with a full corps of instruction, covering a thorough 
course. 

David Elliott, D. D., LL.D., Polemic and Histori- 
cal Theology, and Church Government. 

Melancthon W. Jacobus, D. D., Biblical and Ori- 
ental Literature and Exegesis, with Church History 
to Fourth Century. 

William 8S. Plumer, D. D., Didactic and Pastoral 
Theology, and the Histury of the Presbyterian 
Church in America. 

Samuel J. Wilson, A. M., Assistant Instructor in 
Hebrew and History. 

Homiletics will be divided between the Profes- 
sors. 

Students requiring pecuniary aid are allowed one 
hundred and twenty dollars per annum from the 
Board of Education ; and this amount is found to be 
sufficient to cover al! ordinary expenses. No charge 
is made for tuition. Rooms in the new edifice will 
be furnished by the churches, and allowed to such 
as apply in season. They are free of charge. Text- 
books will be loaned from the Library to such as are 
unable to purchase. Students who may require ad- 
ditional aid, can receive such assistance as may be 
necessary, on application tu either of the Profes- 
sors. 

IST No. 2 OF CHOICE, RARE, AND VALU- 
ABLE BOOKS.—Poli Synopsis Criticorum ; 
5 vols., folio, only $15. Lightfoot’s Works, trans- 
lated; 2 vols., folio, $15. Trommius’ Concordance 
to the Septuagint; 2 vols., $10. Caryl on the book 
of Job; 12 vols., 4to., $15. Turretini Opera Om- 
nia; 4 vols., old 4to., $8. Critici Sacra; 10 vols., 
folio, $35. Calvin on the New Testament, Latin, 
4 vols., $8. Rosenmuller Scholia in Novum Testa- 
mentum, 5 vols., $5. Kunoil oo the Gospel and 
Acts, 4 vols., $4. Pengel’s Gnomen Testamentum, 
2 vols., $5. 

Also, for sale, at very low prices, the valuable 
publications of Messrs. T. & T. Clarke of Edinburgh, 
comprising the valuable works of Hengstenberg, 
Olshausen, Giesler, Havernich, Hagenback, Baum- 
garten, Fairbairn, Steir, &c. 

Also, on hand the well-known publications of 
Messrs. Carter & Brothers, which will be sold at 
their liberal discount to clergymen and students. 
. Books sent by mail to all parts of the Union. Par- 
ticular attention given to orders from a distance, 
and books imported rn Seno by every steamer. 

M 


& ENGLISH, 
aug 11—tf 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, 


ESTFIELD ACADEMY.—The Fall Term 
commences August 22d, and continues four- 
teen weeks. This Institution, located in one of the 
most pleasant villages of Massachusetts, and inter- 
sected by railroads from Boston to Albany, and 
from New Haven towards Northampton, has been 
in successful operation for more than half a century. 
It will continue to be under the charge of Epbraim 
Flint, Jr., A. M., as Principal, and Miss Mary R, 
Homer as Preceptress, who enjoy the entire confi- 
dence of the Trustees, and who have succeeded in 
enforcing wholesome discipline, aod securing the 
attachment of their pupils. 

Instraction is given in all branches to which at- 
tention is ordinarily given in similar institutions. 
The natural sciences will be illustrated by lectures 
and capertannates The establishment of a bigh- 
school by the town, will render the Institatioa more 
select in its character. 

Board can be secured in good families st reasoa- 
able rates. 


E. DAVIS, D. D., President. 


aug 11—3t 


_N. T. LEONARD, Secretary. 
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ALUABLE BOOKS PUBLISHED BY WIL- 
V LIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEX 
Chestnut street, Philadel 


Mo. 14 


Seott’s Commentary on the Bible. In five quarto 
volumes, coataining slso a Concordance, David's 
Psalms in Metre, and numerous useful tables, Large 
type edition. Sheep, $12 40. 

History of the lsraelitish Nation, from their 
until their Dispersion at the Destruction of Jerues- 
Romans. By Archibald Aletander, D.D, 


History of African Colonization. By Archibald 
Alezander, D.D. With a Map of Liberia. Second 
edition. Svo. 

Commentary on the Song of Solomon. By Rev. 
George Burrowes, D. D., Professor in Lafayette Cul- 
lege, Easton, Pu. I2mo. $1.25. 

vival Sermons. By Rev. Daniel Baker, D. D., 
of Texas. Witha portrait. 2 vols. 12mo. §2. 

Asleep in Jesus; or, Words of Consolation for 
Bereaved Parents. By the Rev. W. B. Clarke. 18mo. 
31 cente. 

Upham’s Religious Maxime. Religious Maxime 
the Doctrines and Prac- 

oliness, humas 
smo. y T C. Upham, D. D. 
merican Mechanic and Working Man. : 
W. Alexander, D.D. i6mo. 75 

Whyam ia Presbyterian ? or, a Vindication of 
Church Order, Doctrine, and Practica! Holiness, as 
enjoined in that portion of Chrisis Heritege. In 
three parts. By a Mother. i8mo. 60 cents. 

Edwin’s Choice; or, Conversations on the Au- 
thority for the Gospel Ministry ; its Trials, Import- 
ance, Qualifications, Duties, and Privileges. By 
the author of ** Why am [ a Presbyterian 18mo. 
31 cents. 

The Twine; or, Conversations on the I 
of the Christian Eldership ; its Scriptural Authority, 
Qualifications, and Duties, as well as ite claims 
upon the People. By the author of ** Why amila 
Presbyterian?” 31 cents. 

Hodge’s Commentary on the Romans, abrid 
by the author for the use of Sunday-schools and Bi- 
ble-classes. 13th edition. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Questions on the Epistle to Romans. By Charles 
Hodge, D. D. 4th edition. I8mo. 15 cents. 

Notes for Teachers. Being a Series of Scripture 
Lessons for Sabbath-schoois, with Notes on the 
Shorter Catechism. 18mo. Halfbound. 12 cts. 

Lectures on Biblical History. Adapted to the 
Use of Families, Bible-classes, and Young People 
generally. By William Neill, D. D. 19mo. 75 cts. 

Neill on Ephesians. Being a Practical Exposi- 
tion of the Epistle to the Ephesians, in a Series of 
Lectures, adapted to be sead in Families and Social 
Meetings. 16mo. 50 cts. 

Willison’s Mother’s Catechism for a Young Child. 
Being a Preparatory Help for the Young to their 
easier understanding the Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 
chism. 32mo. 36 eents per dozen. 

Report of the Presbyterian Church Case. By 
Samuel Miller, Esq. 8vo. $2.50. 

The Blood of the Cross. By Rev. H. Bonar, au- 
thor of Night of Weeping.» 24mo. 25 cts. 

Looking to the Cross. With Preface and Notes, 
By Rev. H. Bonar. 24mo. 25 cts. 

The Great Apostacy. A Sermon on Romaniem. 
By George Junkin, D. D. i8mo. 24 cis. 

The Footsteps of the Messiah. A Review of Paw 
sages in the History of Jesus Christ. By Rev. Wil- 
liam Leask. Thira edition. t2mo. §1. 

Stevenson on the Offices of Christ. Unabridged 
edition. 12mo. 75 cts. 

— on High Church Episcopacy. 12mo. 
cts. 

Junkin (Rev. George, D. D.) on Justification. 34 
edition. Revised and enlarged. i2mo. $1.25. 

Justifying and Electing Grace. By Mary Jane 
Graham. i8mo. 25 cts. 

Doddridge’s Sacramental Thoughts. Extracted 
from bis Diary, With an Introduction, by Rev. J. 
W. Alezander, D. D. New edition. I8mo. 38 cts. 

Junkin (Rev. D. X.) on the Oath. Its Origin, Na- 
ture, Ends, Efficacy, Lawfulness, Obligations, In- 
terpretation, Form, and Abuses. 12mo. 5” cts. 

Hints on Cultivaung the Christian Temper. By 
the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D. Second edition. 
32mo. 20 cts. 

Influence of Physical Causes on Religious Expe- 
rience. By Rev. J. H. Jones, D. D, I8mo. 38 cts. 

An Illustratien of the Types, Allegories, and 
Prophecies of the Old Testament. By William 
Mcktwen. 1i8mo. 50 cts. 

Letters on the Sacrament of the Lord*s Supper. 
By the late Samuel Bayard, Esq. Second edition. 
18mo. 33 cts. 

Miller on Ruling Elders. With an Appendix. 
18mo. 38 cts. 

Catechism fur Communicants. By Andrew Thom- 
son, D.D. With a Recommendatory Letter, by 
Rev. A. Alexander, D. D. 75 cts. per dozen. 

Charlotte Elizabeth on Mesmerisin. A Letter to 
Miss Martineau. $4 per hundred. 

History of Presbyterian Missions. By Ashbel 
Green, D. D. i2mo. 63 cts. 

X A copy of any of the above works will be sent 
by mail, free of postage, on receipt of the price 
appeuded to it, either in money or postage stampe. 

WILLIAM 8, & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Buoksellers, and Importers, 
No. 141 Chestnut street above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
aug 11—3t 


io INSTITUTE—Beverly, New Jersey. 

In this Institution a limited number of pupils 
is received, who are under the immediate supervi- 
sion and instruction of the Principal, in ail the 
branches of a complete English, Scientific, and 
Classical education. Modern Languages, Music, 
&c., are also taught by able instructors. The 
School is beautifully located on the banks of the 
Delaware, three miles below Burlington, New Jer- 
sey, enjoying direct railroad communication with 
New York, and is hourly accessible from Philadel- 
phia, both by steamboat and railroad. The next 
Session will open on Monday, September 2d. Or- 
dinary expenses, $40 per quarter. For circulars, 
&c., address 

Rev. M. L. HOFFORD, A. M., Principal. 
aug 11—7t 


NEW WORK AGAINST CARLYLE AND 

COMTE.—Ready August 15.—The Christian 

Life, Social and Individual. By Peter Bayne, M.A. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 528. $1.25. 

We predict for this book not a sounding popa- 
larity, for we think it is incaleulablly too solid, noble 
and lofty for that, but a place among the first pro- 
ductions of the age, and a celebrity which wil! go 
down to future times.— British Banner. 

Copies sent by mail, free of postage, to any per- 
son remitting the price of the book. 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 
aug 11—3t No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 


Ms W. A. HOOPES having removed from 336 
Walnut street, will re-open her School for 
Young Ladies at 313 Locust stager asove Baoan, 
Philadelphia, on the second Monday in September. 
Miss Hoopes will also be prepared to receive half 
a dozen boarding scholars. aug 1i—12t 


OARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL.—Mrs. McEx- 
roy’s Boarpinec anv Day-Scnoot ror Younes 
Lapres, Lambertville, New Jersey.—The Fall Term 
of this Institution commences on Monday, Septem- 
ber 17th. The School having recently been removed 
to the large and commodious building erected for 
its accommodation, the Principal can receive a num- 
ber of additional pupils into her family. 

Teaus—For board, and instruction in the Eng- 
lish branches, $150 per annum. 

For further particulars inquire of Mrs. H. McEl- 
roy, Lambertville, New Jersey. Access from Phila- 
delphia twice daily by the Trenton and Belvidere 
Railroad. Circulars can be obtained at Thomas 
Cowperthwaite & Co.’s Bookstore, No. 253 Market 
street, Philadelphia. aug 11—6t* 


RICE & CARDOZO offer for sale, at their Book 
and Stationary Store, at the Depository of the 
Bible Society of Virginia, corner opposite the Amer- 
ican Hotel, Richmond, Virginia, a number of new 
as well as standard books of religious and miscel- 
laneous character. 

Among other important works of recent date, we 
have—A History of the Christian Church, by Dr. 
Charles Hase, translated from the seventh German 
edition; 8vo; $3. The Rales of Holy Living, 
with Questions for Self-examination; 3 cents. The 
Controversy between Senator Brooks and Arch- 
bishop Hughes—Tiedale’s edition; 25 cents. The 
Great Question, by erg | A. Boardman ; 50 cents. 
Theism; a Prize Essay, by the Rev. John Tulloch 
of St. Andrews, Scotland, being the Witness of Rea- 
son and Nature to an All-wise and Beneficent Crea- 
tor; $1. A new and beautiful Life of Franklio; 
illustrated; $2. Addison’s Complete Works, a 
handsome edition, in 5 volumes. Discourses on 
Truth, by J. H. Thorowell, D. D.; $1. Infidelity, 
its Aspects, Causes, and Agencies, by Thos. Pear- 
son, 620 pages; $2. Daniel, a Model for Young 
Men, by W. A. Scott, D. D., 340 pages; $1.50. 
The Better Land; or, the Believer’s Former and 
Future Home, by A. C. Thompson; third supply ; 
85 cents. Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation ; 
third supply; 75 cents. Christ a Friend, by the 
Rev. Nehemiah Adams; $1. The Friend of Christ, 
by the same author; $1. ‘* We have received from 
thie work,” says the Boston Christian Examiner, 
‘¢ edification and instruction of the most precious 
kind.’ Come and Rest, Strong Consolation, Hold 
Fast, and other Popular Tracts, by the Rev. J, C. 
Ryle. 

or Orders from the country promptly attended 
ry HE REV. DR. BOARDMAN’S NEW WORK. 

—Just published by the American Sunday~- 
School Union, and for sale at the Depository, No. 
316 Chestnut street, Philadelphia—The Great Ques- 
tion: Will you Consider the Subject of Personal Re- 
ligion? 230 pp. 12mo, 50 cts; 18mo, 33 cts, 

To pastors, parents, and teachers, this volume 
will prove a seasonable and valuable help. 

Extracts from Preface. 

It is an every-day occurrence to meet with 
sons who “ feel no interest” in the subject of reli- 
gion, and who, on this ground, excuse themselves 
from giving their attention to it. I have in very 
many instances wanted some suitable book to place 
in the hands of persons of this description. 

Within acertain broad and comprehensive sphere, 
Baxter’s Call, Alleine’s Alarm, Doddridge’s Rise 
and Progress, or Halyburton’s Great Concern of 
Salvation, might answer the purpose. But with 
great number of individuals, not one of these ad- 
mirable works could be used with any hope of its 
being read. 

It is hoped the present volume wil] prove an ac- 
ceptable offering to some who are either neglecting 
their own duty, or who have friends to whom they 
would like to propose the question :—~** ps you 
consider the subject ” 


That it will become 4 classic in religious liters- 
ture we have not a doubt. We have an equa! as- 
surance that it will be the means of leading malti- 
tudes to a serious consideration, and a right anewer 
to the question it discusses. It is published io « 


atyle of great beauty. 


316 Chestant street. 
adelphia Depository a 
G. Scoficld, 147 street. 
Boston, Heary Hoyt, 9 Cornhill. 
Louisville, Kentucky, W.H. Bulkley, 103 Fourth 


street. 
St. Louis, Missoari, A. W. Corey, 80 Chestnat st. 
Rochester, New York, Cc. T. Cherry, 66 State ot, 
Chi Rev. L. P. Craw 

Sinead , Ohio, George Crosby, 41 


street 
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Semel AiBard. With sixty illostrations. 


Rew York, 1865,"Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 


have sven what is brought to light in this entertain- 
volame. The author is first-rale and 

nds the art of telling bis stoxy, 4a perfection, 
Fis edventures by sea and. land? were, veried and 
thrilling, not to say marvellous. The book will not 
be complained of for dullness.’ Among books of 
travel recently issued; ‘it’ Wou)d be difficult to find 
bne'miofe lively aid amusing. 


IW No: 9'6f béautifal Story-books. For 
pictures and reeding matter syited to young readers, 
.RAMBHLETS AND PERIODICALS.” 
recéived the numbers for July and Au- 
gust of the Horticulturist and Journal.of Rurel Art 
and Taste,.¢ neat monthly, published by R. P. 
Smith, Phi at $2 per annum. 


“‘Ranking’s Half-yearly Abstract of Medical Sci, 
ence, furnish, Blakiston, Phiie- 
delphia, is justly held in bigh estimation by the 
medical faculty. I¢ comprises within its more than 


three Hundred well-filled’ octavo pages an immense 
amount of information as to the vs departments 
of the healing art..; 
Hall’s Journal of Health for August and Septem- 
ber id a double number. Most of the space is occu- 


Pied with the re-publication of the observations on 
cholera, which appeared in this Journal jast year, 
The writer advocates the use of calomel in treating 
this terrible disease, and says that be has reason to 
believe that ‘his suggestions; when first published, 
were instrumental in saving lives. 

The second number of the Panorama of Life and 
Literature, the new monthly’of the Littells of Bos? 
ton, falfills the promise given by the first. Its table 
of contents embraces the instructive and amusing, 
and is sufficiently varied to suit all tastes. 

» Harper? Magazine for August, contains a mys- 
terious murder story, by G. P. R. James, a spicy 
hotch-potech, made up from the memoirs of the Rev, 
Sydney Smith, and profusely illustrated articles on 
Scott’s Battles in Mexico, the East Indies, and Vir- 
ginie.. The engraver, in getting up the cuts in the 
latter, has reversed all the views of the Natural 
Bridge, so that their accuracy is seriously impaired. 


Celebrated English Oaks, 


An English publication gives the follow- 
ing accounts of the most celebrated oaks in 
England :—The oldest oak in England is 
supposed to be the Parliament Oak (from 
the tradition of Edward I. holding a Parlia- 
ment. under its branches) in Climpstone 
Park, belonging to the Duke of Portland, 
the park being also the most ancient on the 
island; it was a park before the Conquest, 
and was seized as such by the conqueror. 
The tree is sup to be 1500 years old. 
The tallest oak in England was believed to 
be the property of the same nobleman ; it 
was called the “ Duke’s walking stick,’ was 
higher than Westminster Abbey, and stood 
till of late years. The largest oak in Eng- 
land is called Calthrop Oak, Yorkshire ; it 
measures 78 feet in circumference where the 
trunk meets the ground. The Three Shire 
Oak, at Worksop, is so called from its cov- 
éring part of the counties of York, Notting- 
ham, and Derby. It had the greatest ex- 
panse of any recorded in this island, drop- 
ing over 767 square yards. The most pro- 
ductive oak was that of Gelonos, in Mon- 
mouthshire, felled in 1810. Its bark 
brought $1000, and its timber $3350. In 
the mansion of Tredegar Park, Monmouth- 
shire, there is said to be a room 42 feet 
broad and 227 feet long, the floor and wain- 
écots of which were the production of a 
afngle oak tree grown on the estate. 


Birds and Ships. 


In an age when popular language, having 
a tendency to affect atheistically popular 
feeling and faith, deifies science and art, it 
is well to see how man’s fabrics are imita- 
tions of the Divine work. For this purpose, 
the following, from Household Words, de- 
serves to be read and considered :—“ A bird 
is a model ship, constructed by the hand of 
God, in which the condition of swiftness, 
manageability, and lightness are absolutely 
and necessarily the same as in vessels built 
by the hand of man. There are not in the 
world two things which resemble each other 
more strongly, both mechanically and physi- 
cally speaking, than the carcass and frame- 
wed of a bird and a ship. The breast- 
bone so exactly resembles a keel, that the 
English language has retained the name. 
The wings are the oars, the tail the rudder. 
That original observer, Huber the Genevese, 
who has carefully noticed the flight of birds 
of prey, has even made use of the metaphor 
thus s ted, to establish a characteristic 
distinction between rowers and sailers. The 
rowers are the falcons, who have the first 
or second wing feather the longest, and 
who are able, by means of this powerful oar, 
to. dart right into the wind’s eye. The mere 
sailers are the eagles, the vultures, and the 
buzzards, whose rounded wings resemble 
Bails.” 


Wonders of the Created Universe. 


What mere assertion will make any one 
believe that in one second of time, in one 
beat of the pendulum of a clock, a ray of 
light travels over one hundred and ninety- 
two thousand miles, and would, therefore, 
perform the tour,of the world in about the 
same time that it requires to wink our eye- 
kids, and ‘in much less than a swift runner 
éecupies in taking a single stride? What 
mortal can be made to believe, without 
demonstration, that the sun is almost a mil- 
lion times larger than the earth; and that, 
although so remote from us, that a cannon 
balk-shot directly towards it, and maintain- 
img'itsfall:speed, would be twenty years in 
reaching it, it yet affects the earth by its at- 
traction in an inappreciable instant of time? 
Who would not ask for demonstration, when 
told that a goat’s wing, in its ordinary flight, 
beats many hundred times in a second; or 
that there exist animated and regularly or- 

ized bei many thousands of whose 
Bod aid close together, would not extend 
an nh But what are these to the aston- 
ishing truths which modern optical inquir- 
ies have ‘Gisclosed, which teach us that 
every point of a medium through which a 
ray of light passes is affected with a succes- 
sion of periodical movements, regularly re- 
curring at “ace intervals, no less than five 
hundred millions of millions of times in a 
single second! *That it is by such move- 
ments communicated with the nerves of our 
eyes that we see; may, more ; that it is the 
difference in» the frequency of ‘their recur- 
rence which affects us with the sense of the 
diversity of colour. That, for instance, in 
aequiring the sensation of redness, our eyes 
are affected four hundred and eighty-two 
millions of times; of yellowness, five han- 
dred and forty-two millions of millions of 
times; and of violet, seven hundred and 
seven,,.millions of; millions of times per 
second. Do not such things sound more 
like the ravings of madmen than the sober 
conelugions of people jo their waking senses? 
They dré} nevertheless, conclusions to which 
any one may most ey arrive, who will 
only at the trouble of examinivg the 
chain of geasouing by which they have becn 
obtained —Herechel | 


The shadows lie gently sleeping 


The balmy breath of a thousand flowers 
Floats'soft on the summer 


Mid clouds of the leafiest foilage, 
Rich sunstreaks dart through the trees. — 


el 


And small daises are modestly peeping . 
Up from, the earth-verdar’d mass; 
Above, like s blossoming arbour wove, 

chestnuts’ arch’d branches meet, 


And the dewy-sweet vivlets pt 


Nestled among the lipk’d branches, 
And the focust flowérs; in clustering knots, 
Prom the'light boughs gaily swing ! 
Inthe grain field is greenly swaying, — 
’ The ‘silken plumes of the corn, 
_ And the ruby stems of the buckwheat, 
Tn the summer showers are born. 
In the standing grass the red clover 
°/. Blends sweet with the new-mown hay, 
‘Loading earth and. air with a fragrance 
That follows the reapers’ way. 
The blessing of God be on Summer-time, _ 
For the glorious gifts she brings— 
Por the beauty she shows us in Nature, 
In the tiniest flower that springs. 
Yea! the earth is an Eden of beauty, 
With ite trees, and fraits, and flowers— 
~ O! blessing of God! remain, then, 
- _ With all our Summer time Flowers! 


Private Life of Washington. 


‘We copy the following sketch of General 
Washington’s private life from Washington 
Irving’s bidgraphy of that illustrious man : 

‘From @ letter to his correspondent in 
England, ‘it would appear that Washington 
long entertained a desire to visit that coun- 
try. Had he done so, his acknowledged 
merit and military service would have in- 
sured him a distinguished reception; and it 
has been intimated that the signal favour of 
government might have changed the cur- 
rent of his career. We believe him, how- 
ever, to have been too pure a patriot, and 
too clearly possessed of the true interests of 
his country, to be diverted from the course 
he ultimately adopted. His marriage, at 
any rate, had put an end to all travelling 
inclinations. In his letter from Mount 
Vernon, he writes: ‘‘I am now, I. believe, 
fixed in this seat, with an agreeable partner 
for life,and I hope to find more happiness 
in retirement than I ever experienced in the 
wide and bustling world.” 

‘This’ was no Utopian dream, transient] 
indulged amid the charms of novelty. It 
was a deliberate purpose with him, the re- 
sult of innate and enduring inclinations. 
Throughout the whole course of his career 
agricultural life appears to have been his 
beau ideal of existence, which haunted his 
thoughts even amid the stern duties of the 
field, and to which he recurred with unflag- 

ing interest, whenever enabled to indulge 
his natura! bias. 

His marriage wasa singularly happy one. 
He had no children, but devoted himself to 
the care of the two which his wife had by 
her first marriage. Mount Vernon, to whic 
he had succeeded, was his residence, and 
there he lived for several years as a wealthy 
country gentleman, liberal in hospitality, 
fond of hunting and the field sports, follow- 
ing sapbealanal life from choice, and occa- 
sionally devoting himself to the business of 
local legislation. 

Washington, by his marriage, had added 
above $100,000 to his already considerable 
fortune, and was enabled to live in ample 
and dignified style. His intimacy with the 
Fairfaxes, and his intercourse with officers 
of rank, had perhaps had their influence on 
his mode of living. He had his chariot and 
four with black postillions in livery, for the 
use of Mrs. Washington and her visitors. 
As to himself, he always appeared on horse- 
back. His stables were well filled and ad- 
mirably regulated. His household books 
contain registers of the names, ages, and 
marks of his favourite horses—such as Ajax, 
Blueskin, Valiant, Magnolia, and Arab, X&c. 
Also his dogs, chiefly fox hounds—Vul- 
can, Singer, Ringwood, Sweetlips, Forrester, 
Music, Rockwood, Trustlove, &c. 

A large Virginia estate, in those days, 
was a little empire. The mansion house 
was the seat of government with its numer- 
ous dependencies, such as kitchen, smoke- 
house, workshops, and stables. In this 
mansion the planter reigned supreme. His 
stewart or overseer was his prime minister 
and executive officer. He had his legion of 
house negroes for domestic service, and his 
host of field negroes for the culture of to- 
bacco, Indian corn, and other crops, and for 
other out-of-the-door labour. Their quarter 
formed a kind of hamlet apart, composed of 
various huts, with little gardens and poultry 
yards, all well stocked, and swarms of little 
negroes gamboling in the sunshine. Then 
there were large wooden edifices, for the 
curing of tobacco, the staple and most profi- 
table production, and mills for grinding 
wheat and Indian corn, of which large fields 
were cultivated for the supply of the family, 
and also for the maintenance of the negroes. 

Among the slaves were artificers of 
all kinds—tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, 
smiths, wheelwrights, &c.—so that a plan- 
tation produced every thing within itself for 
ordinary use. As to articles of fashion and 
luxuries, and expensive clothing, they were 
imported from London, for the planters on 
the main rivers, especially the Potomac, 
carried on an immediate trade with Eng- 
land. Their tobacco was put up by their 


own negroes, by their own marks, was ship- 


ped on board vessels which came up the 
rivers for the purpose, and consigned to 
some agent in Liverpool or Bristol, with 
whom the planter had kept an account. 

The Virginia planters were prone to leave 
the care of their estates too much to their 
overseers, and to think personal labour a 
degradation. Washington carried into his 
rural affairs the same method, activity, and 
circumspection that had distinguished him 
in military life. He kept his own accounts, 
posted up his books, and balanced them 
with mercantile exactness. We have ex- 
amined them, as well as his diaries record- 
ing his daily occupations, and his letter- 
books, containing his entries of shipments 
of tobacco, and correspondence with London 
agents. They are monuments of his business 
habits. 

The products of his estate also became so 
noted for the faithfulness, as to quality and 
quantity, with which they were put up, that 
it is said that any barrel of flour that bore 
the brand of George Washington, Mount 
Vernon, was exempted from the customary 
inspection in the West India ports. 

He was an early riser, often before day- 
break in the winter, when the nights were 
long. On such occasion he lit his own fire, 
and wrote read or by candlelight. He break- 
fasted at seven in summer and eight in 
winter. Two small cups of tea and three or 
four cakes of Indian meal—called hoecakes , 
—formed his frugal repast. Immediately 
after breakfast he mounted his horse and 
visited those parts of the estate where any 
work was guing on, aiding with his own 


Dinner was served at two o'clock. He 
ate heartily, but was no epicure, no critic 
about his food. His beverage was small 
beer or cider, and two glasses of old Ma- 
deira. He took his tea, of which he was 
very fond, early in the evening, and retired 
for the night at about nine o'clock. 

{f confined to the house by bad weather, 
he took that occasion to arrange his papers, 

t up his accounts, or write , Ai sd 
mg part of bis time in reading, and occa- 
sionally readitig aloud to the family. 

He treated his negroes with kindness, 
attended to their comforts, and particular! 


careful of them in sickness, but never tol- 


erated idjeness, and exacted a faithful per- 
formance of all their allotted tasks. He 


had quick eye st oalealating 
eapabilities. eB v 
a curious instance of of bis. ne 


sloyed Four of 
em as carpenters, were en- 
in hewing’ and shaping timber. It 


‘to him, th’ noticing tle amount of 
work accom plished ener two succeeding 
mornings, thet they loitered at their labour 
Sitting down quietly, he timed their opera- 
tious—how long it took them to get their 
orosé-eut saw and other implements read y— 
how long to clest away the branches from 
fran m tree—how re to hew 
and saw them—what time expended in con- 
sidering after all, how 
much work was eff during the time he 
looked-ion: From this time he made his 
computation how much they could execute 
in the course of a day, working entirely at 
their ease. | 

At another time we find him working for 
a part.of two days with Peter, his smith, to 
make a plough.en @ new invention of his 
own. This, after two:or three failures, he 
accomplished. Then, with less than his 
usual jud t, he put his two chariot 
horses to the plough, and’ran a great risk of 
spoiling them, in giving his new invention 
a trial over nthe thickly swarded. 

Anon, during a thunder-storm, a fright- 
ened negro alarms the house with word that 
the mill is giving way, apon which there is 
a general turn out of all the forces, with 

ashington at their head, wheeling and 
shoveling, gravel, during @ pelting rain, to 
check the rushing water. | 

Washington delighted in the chase. In 
the hunting season, when he rode out 
early in the morning to visit a distant 
part of the estate, where work was going 
on, he often took some of his dogs wit 
him for the chance of starting a fox, 
which he often did, though be was not al- 
ways successful in killing him. He was a 
bold rider. and an admirable horseman, 
though he never claimed the merit of being 
an accomplished fox hunter. In the height 
of the season, however, he would be out 
with the fox hounds two or three times a 
week, accompanied by his guests at Mount 
Vernon and the gentlemen in the reigh- 
bourhood, especially the Fairfaxes of Bel- 
bois, of which estate his friend, William 
Fairfax, was now'the proprietor. On such 
occasions there would a hunting dinner at 
one or other of those establishments, at 
which convivial repasts Washington is said 
to have enjoyed himself with unwonted hi- 
larity. | 


Sagacity of the Northern Bears. 


On one occasion, a bear was seen to swim 
cautiously to a rough piece of ice, on which 
two female walruses were lying asleep with 
their cubs. The wily animal crept up some 
hummocks behind the party, and with its 
fore-feet loosened a large block of ice; this, 
with the help of his nose and paws, he rolled 
and carried until immediately over the heads 
of the sleepers, when he let it fall on one of 
the old animals, which was instantly killed. 
The other walrus, with its cubs, rolled into 
the water; but the younger one of the 
stricken females remained by its dam; upon 
this helpless creature the bear now leaped 
down, and thus completed the destruction 
of two animals which it would not have 
ventured to attack openly. * * * The 
stratagems practised in taking large seal are 
not much less to be admired. These crea- 
tures are remarkably timid, and for that 
reason always lie to bask or sleep on the 
very edge of the pieces of floating ice, so 
that on the slightest alarm they can by one 
roll tumble themselves into their favourite 
element. They are exceedingly restless, 
constantly moving their head from side to 
side, and sleeping by very short naps. As 
with all wild creatures, they turn their at- 
tention to the direction of the wind, as if 
expecting danger from that quarter. The 
bear, on seeing his intended prey, gets 
quietly into the water, and swims until he 
is leeward of him, from whence, by frequent 
short dives, he silently makes his approach- 
es, and so arranges his distance that at the 
last dive he comes up to the spot where the 
seal is lying. If the poor animal attempts 
to escape by rolling into the water, he falls 
into the bear’s clutches ; if, on the contrary, 
he lies still, his destroyer makes a powerful 
spring, kills him on the ice, and devours 
him at his leisure.—King’s Narrative. 


Chinese Amazement at English 
Fashions, 


Europeans who go to China are apt to 
consider the inhabitants of the celestial em- 
pire very odd and supremely ridiculous, and 
the provincial Chinese at Canton and Macao 

ay back this sentiment with interest. It 
is very amusing to hear their sarcastic 
remarks on the appearance of the Devils of 
the West, their utter astonishment at sight 
of their tight-fitting garments, their wonder- 
ful trousers, and prodigious round hats like 
chimney pots—the shirt-colours adapted to 
cut off the ears, and making a frame around 
such grotesque faces, with long noses and 
blue eyes, no beard or moustache, but a 
handful of curly hair on each cheek. The 
shape of the dress-coat puzzles them above 
everything. They try in vain to account 
for it, calling it a half garment, because it 
is impossible to make it meet over their 
breast, and because there is nothing in front 
to correspond with the tail behind. They 
admire the judgment and exquisite taste of 
putting buttons behind the back where they 
never have anything to button. How much 
handsomer they think themselves with their 
narrow oblique, black eyes, high cheek 
bones, and little round noses, their shaven 
crowns and magnificent pigtails hanging al- 
most to their heels. Add to all these 
natural graces a conical hat covered with 
red fringe, and ample tunic, with large 
sleeves, and black satin boots with a white 
sole of immense thickness; and it must be 
evident to all that a European cannot com- 
pare in appearance with a Chinese.— The 
Chinese Empire. 


A Little Child among Lunatics. 


A day or two ago a gentleman, whose 
official duties required him to visit a large 
asylum near Philadelphia, devoted to the 
indigent insane, took with bim a little boy 
some three years old, and it was an interest- 
ing study to watch the effect which the 
presence of the young visitor produced 
among the lunatics of every grade. An 
unusual degree of quiet and order prevailed 
in every hall, and touching manifestations 
of the softening and subduing influence of 
childhood were exhibited by those who 
were ordinarily most intractable. This was 
particularly the case with those who had 
passed the season of youth. One man, 
incurably insane, approached the little boy 
with a countenance for the moment full of 
gentleness and kindness, and with a polite 
gesture handed him a straw, being all that 
he had to give, and showed great satisfaction 
when it was accepted and borne as if it had 
been of value. Almost all approached and 
shook hands with the infant, and so mild 
was their bearing that he did not for a 
moment hesitate, and although abashed at 
what was to him an unusual crowd, he 
cheerfully yielded his little hand to their 
caresses. But the most interesting scene 
was in the women’s apartments. They 
were ready to devour the child with their 
caresses, and yet, when they observed that 
their crowding and volubility annoyed him, 
instinctively withdrew a little, and modulat- 
ed their voites to tones of tenderness, to 
which many of them had long been stran- 
gers. One of the women, herself a mother, 
inquired with tearful eyes, “Dear little 
fellow, is his mother living?” An affirma- 
tive reply seemed to relieve her apprehen- 
sions, and her expression of interest seemed 
to assume amore cheerful tone. The most 
violent, closely confined in cells, watched 
every movement of the boy with intense in- 


terest, and gome begged, by all the affection 
for their own offspring, which insanity in 
ite worst:farm had not eradicated, to be per- 
mitted to embrace him. The whole scene 
was calculated to deepen the sympathy felt 
for the most unfortunate class who were the 


) objects of the visit, aud to show how strongly 


the society of children is calculated to win 
back to gentleness those who from an 
cause have passed that :ndefinable line whic 

the sane from the insane. Such 
soothing effects are, of course, transient, 
but it was“something to obtain for those 
‘se vexed souls even a moment of calm 
delight. 


Important Invention to Printers. 


Mr. Samuel Weed, an ingenious mechanic 
of this town, (Middlesex, Massachusetts) has 
invented a machine for making printers’ 
types, embossing and embellishing types of 
all descriptions, of steel, iron, brass, copper, 
and type metal, at an expense less than that 
of types made in the ordinary mode of cast- 
ing. ‘The importance of this invention will 
be fully appreciated by printers and the 
“craft” generally. Human ingenuity has, 
to the present, been unable to form re 
metal, or combination of metals, from whic 

rfect types can be cast. The best that 
bas been found, and which is in general use, 
is formed of lead and antimony, in propor- 
tions of three of the first to one of the last, 
called “‘type-metal.”” This is found to cast 
a more perfect figure or letter than any 
thing else. Yet this is subject to great im- 
perfections,.to wit: that of complete form 
to the matrix or mould, a latent, and there- 
fore an irremediable defect, as all metals 
will expand by heat and contract by cold. 


But the greatest objection arises from the 


exceeding softness of the metal; from the 
constant handling of all types, there is an 
attrition, or- wearing, which e inter 
well knows renders worthless a fount of the 
best type. In addition to that, the acids 
for cleansing of ink corrodes, and of itself 
soon destroys and renders them worthless. 
In Mr. Weed’s invention these great diffi- 
culties are superseded, and types, as beauti- 
ful as human ingenuity can form, are made 
of any malleable metal. This valuable in- 
vention has been the result of several years’ 
study and many experiments. We have 
before us several specimens of types perfect- 
ly formed and symmetrical, made of copper, 
brass, and iron. There are therefore no fu- 
ture experiments to be made to test its 
ability or usefulness. The object sought 
for is obtained—the secret is found. It is 
justly one of the most important inventions 
of the age. A patent has been applied for 
in this country and in Europe.— Middlesex 
(Massachusetts) Journal. 

VirRGINIA AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 
—The Union Agricultural Society will hold 
their second annual meeting at Petersburg, 
Virginia, on the 23d, 24th, 25th, and 26t 
of October next, when prizes to the amount 
of nearly $5000 will be distributed. A 
grand display is anticipated. 

To Make Barrer Cakes. — These 
cakes are best made with milk altogether, 
instead of water; two eggs, yellow and 
white, to a pint of corn meal, the milk to 
be warmed, and the whole to be well beaten 
up with a spoon or ladle. The quantity of 
milk used must be sufficient to render the 
mass so liquid that it can be poured with 
facility from the pan upon the griddle— 
one spoonful of lard or good butter, and one 
of fine flour. The griddle should not be 
made very hot, and be thoroughly cleansed 
and greased while warm, to facilitate the 
turning of the cakes, that they may be 
“done brown,” without burning, on both 
sides. The batter or dough should be pre- 
pared immediately before cooking. 


ToMATO the round 
ycllow variety as soon as ripe, scald and 
peel; then to seven pounds of tomatoes add 
seven pounds of white sugar, and let them 
stand over night. Take the tomatoes out of 
the sugar and boil the syrup, removing the 
scum. Put in the tomatoes, and boil gently 
fifteen or twenty minutes; remove the fruit 
again, and boil until the syrup thickens. 
On cooling, put the fruit into jars and pour 
the syrup over it, and add a few slices of 
lemon to each jar, and you will have some- 
thing to please the taste of the most fas- 
tidious. 


Tue Smet. or New Patnt.—A bundle 
of old, dry hay, wet and spread about, pre- 
sents a multifarious absorbing surface for 
this; especially if not on the floor only, but 
over pieces of furniture which allow circula- 
tion of air, as chairs laid upon their face, 
&c. Large vessels of water, as trays and 
pans, are not uncommonly used with good 
effect; but the multiplied surfaces of the 
loose hay give it a great advantage. It must 
be kept wet, however, or at least damp, for 
the oily vapour does not seem to be readily 
absorbed, unless the air is kept moist by 
evaporation. 


How to Cook Potators.—A Vermont 
woman, says the editor of the Springfield 
Republican, who has surprised us by mak- 
ing old potatoes as good as new, dry, mealy, 
and fresh, has disclosed to us the process 
she puts them through to effect so desirable 
a result. The potatoes are pared and put to 
soak in cold water from four to six hours; 
then dropped into water which is alread 
boiling—an essential point; and alittle salt 
added to water improves them. Take them 
from the fire the moment they are done; 
pour off all the water, and let them stand 
uncovered in the kettle over the fire till the 
water evaporates from the surface, and they 
are ready for the table. The result will 
astonish those who try it for the first time, 
and they will never return to the old method 
of boiling them with the skins on. 


Sucar.—Express the juice and 
add common chalk until the whole of the 
acid is completely saturated; then pour off 
the clear liquor and clarify by boiling in a 
clean pan, with some white of egg; remove 
the dirt, and finish by evaporating over a 

ntle heat to the consistence desired. One 
Eaaived pounds of good apples will produce 
about eighty-six pounds of juice, and twelve 
pounds of crude sugar. 


Srproutep Wuaeat.— When wheat is 
sprouted a good winnowing-machine will 
remove most of the injured kernels, which 
make excellent feed for animals. If there 
be a predominance of sprouted grains in the 

rist that goes to mill, it is not spoiled for 
food ; it is only spoiled for light bread. 
The dough, instead of rising by the ordinary 
process, bas a tendency to liquify and spread 
out, and form a sticking mass that will not 
be kneaded into loaves. It makes good un- 
leavened bread, and is quite nutritious, with 
a sweetish taste. By many persons, bread 
made of sprouted wheat is preferred, but in 
market the least appearance of grown ker- 
nels will injure the sale. Some millers even 
contend that one per cent. of such kernels 
will injure the quality of the whole. It is 
therefore important to the farmer that he 
should be very careful to keep the sprouted 
sheaves separate from the sound, and should 
also separate the sound from the unsound 
grain in winnowing, as far as possible. The 
injury of rain upon wheat is quite over- 
rated in this country, because we are not 
well used to it—our harvest weather being 
usually so fine that the straw retains its 
golden brightness till it has been thrashed. 
Not so in England. There the rains are 
often so incessant that sprouted wheat is 
very common, and the business of shocking 
or stacking the sheaves is an art that com- 
mands higher wages than reaping. There 
the stacks are always thatched to preserve 
them from — on the outside, and 
often built hollow to dry them on the inside. 
In this country we are much more careless. 


Our wheat is often exposed to complete 


soakings. Much of that grown in the West 
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_ working wonders, and superseding the la- 


is thrashed on the ground, and often lies in | 
a pile thropeh 8 long rain, and if a war 
one, some 0 outside 
but the inside of the pile is uninjured. The 
Danubian wheat-boats are without roofs; 
the grain is piled up in s heap rounded on 
top, and exposed ‘to all the rains that fall 
during a long voyage. If the weather be 
warm, the outside grows and mats together 
some inches deep, and that protects the re- 
mainder. The worst of the sprouted — 
is only fit for beasts, while that but slightly 
sprouted sells as food for man, and that be- 
low the wetted crust is fit for shipment to 
France or England. 


To Destroy Ants.—A solution of alum 
and potash in hot water is a cure for ants in 
timber; but it must be applied boiling hot. 
Or dust the floors and shelves with pounded 
quicklime; and if that should not completely 
succeed, ‘‘ water” the floors with the ammo- 
niacal a. of gas-works, when the ammo- 
nia would be instantly disengaged by the 
7 and this is destructive to insect 
ife. 


Tue Use or Guano at THE Soutn.—A 
correspondent of the New York Journal of 
Commerce states that the wheat growers in 
the country between the Chesapeake and 
the Ohio are making almost universal use 
of her half the upward cars being occu- 
pied by bags of the great fertilizer on their 
way to the plantations. The same corres- 
ponsens states that the introduction of la- 

ur-saving machines is rendering less ne- 
cessary than ever slave labour in Virginia, | 
Maryland, and Kentucky, and is materially 
lessening harvest wages. McCormick & 
Hussey’s Reapers, on smooth fields, are 


bours of man, while the Wheat Fan is also 
universally used in the wheat region of the 
South. 


Heat Fuet.—The problem of 
acquiring heat without fuel appears to have 
been solved by the invention of the machine 
of MM. Beaumont and Mayer, with which, 
by means of friction alone, they.can make 
water boil. The machine, which may be seen 
at work at their establishment on the Quai 
Valmy, contains 400 litres of water, which 
is made to boil in two hours. A cone of 
wood, which turns in a cylinder, so as to 
produce the necessary friction, is covered 
with tow; and that tow, in order that it may 
not catch fire, is kept constantly moistened 
by a stream of oil which runs on it. The 
heat gradually increases, until at last steam 
is generated.— Galignant. 


To Crows rrom Corn.—Take a 
quart of train oil, and as much turpentine 
and bruised gunpowder; boil them together, 
and when hot dip pieces of rag in the mix- 
ture, and fix them on sticks in the field. 
About four are sufficient for an acre of corn. 


Weeps.—To keep garden walks and 
roads free from weeds or grass, sprinkle 
them occasionally with salt. This will pre- 
vent dust also. 


Gas TAR AND GARDEN INsEcTS.—Gas 
tar may amount to something. Its unplea- 
sant odour seems to keep away all insects 
from the garden crops. (Galignani’s Mes- 
senger says:—A French gardener, whose 
frames and hot-houses required painting, 
decided on making them black, as likely to 
attract the heat better, and from a principle 
of economy, he made use of gas tar instead 
of black paint. The work was performed 
during the winter, and on the approach of 
spring the gardener was surprised to find 
that all the spiders and insects which usu- 
ally infected his hot-house had disappeared, 
and also that a vine which, for a few years, 
had so fallen off that he had intended to re- 
place it with another, had acquired fresh 
force and vigour, and gave every sign of 
producing a large crop of grapes. He after- 
wards used the same substance to the posts 
and trellis work which supported the tiers 
in the open air, and met with the same re- 
sults. All the caterpillars and other insects 
completely disappeared. It is said that simi- 
lar experiments have been made in some of 
the vineyards in the Gironde with similar 
results. 


CHILDANS COLUMN. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PROPER IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. 


—— In one little word, our life, 
What is it, but To-day ?”? 

There is no subject, dear children, so well 
worthy your attention as the proper improve- 
ment of your time. On it are based all your 
future prospects, both for this world and for 
eternity. First, the value of your time. 
“Time is money,” says an old adage, the truth 
of which all of us believe; yet how few act 
accordingly! If you lose an hour every 
day, for a year, in that time you will have 
lost a whole month. Two hours lost daily in a 
life extending to sixty years, amounts to ten 
years. How solemn the thought! ten years 
wasted, thrown away in a life of sixty years! 
Dear children, improve every moment of your 
time as it passes rapidly away. Time is more 
than money. If you lose your money, perhaps 
you may recover it again. Not so with time. 
Once lost, it neverreturns. Make every golden 
moment of your short lives tell of some fresh 
addition to your stock of useful knowledge; 
every hour speak to you of your advancement 
in your studies; every year add to your store- 
house of experience. 

There is another thought about the value of 
our time. It is during time that we have to 
prepare for elernity. And O! children, if we 
waste our time, how awful will be our eternity ! 
Then “Remember your Creator now in the 
days of your youth.” ‘ Now,” says Christ, ‘‘is 
the accepted time.” Now, if we have neglected 
the past, is the time to begin anew our lives. 

“* Now, seems as the constant little word that 
is heard ticking from the clock of time. Now, 
is the watchword of the wise. Now, is on the 
banner of the prudent. Let us keep this little 
word always in our minds; and whenever any 
thing presents itself to us in the shape of work, 
let us do it with all our might, remembering 
that now is the only time that belongs to us. 
It is indeed a sad way of getting through the 
world, by saying I will do it to-morrow. This 
will never do. Now is ours; to-morrow may 
never be.” 

The neglected opportunity, the misimproved 
privilege, will never be met with again. And, 
dear children, how forcibly does the harvest, 
which I see the reapers gathering in, remind 
me of the great harvest of life! Last fall the 
husbandman sowed the seed, and it lay beneath 
the ground all the winter; but now it has 
ripened, and he is reaping an abundant har- 
vest. Some farmers, however, did not make any 
crop, and why? Because they neglected to 
sow the seed. Others made but pvor crops. 
Why? Because they sowed decayed and 
worthless grain. But others have made very 
large crops. Why? Because they planted 
good grain in good ground, and it has brought 
forth “ some sixty, and some an hundred fold.” 

As with the farmer, so with the little boy or 
the little girl. 

Youth is the seed-time of life; and if, like 
the first farmer, you neglect to sow your seed, 
then, when the harvest of life is come, O! what 
will be your sorrow to find that, while others 
have made abundant crops, you have none. 
Perhaps, though, you are now sowing the 
grain. If so, my dear child, be certain that it 
is good, You had better not sow any, than 
sow unsound and worthless; for then your 
time will be spent, and no benefit gained. O! 
may your harvest be, like the last farmer, “an 
hundred fold.” 

And now, let me tell you what kind 
of seed not to sow, as this is very import- 
ant. Don’t use profane or indecent lan- 
guage; don’t associate with bad boys or 
girls; don’t behave badly in church ; don’t act 
rudely towards the aged; don’t break God’s 
holy day; and, lastly, don’t read bad books. 
If you sow seed like these I have mentioned, 
when you are growu up your lives will be ex- 
actly like they were when you were young. 


And if you do such things when you are young, 


and when you are old likewise, I am afraid 
that you will die in your sins and be lost for 
ever, Though I have told you what sort of seed 
not to sow, yet I have neglected to tell you 
what you must sow. ory 

Use chaste and becoming language; asso- 
ciate with good and well-behaved boys and 
girls; when you go to church, take your seat, 
pay attention to the minister, and remember 
what his sermon is about; treat the aged al- 
ways with respect; “Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy;” and read the very best 
books you can find; and read your Bibles every 
day. 

Lastly. Now while you are young, in the 
very bloom of youth, come to Jesus. “The 
Spirit and the bride say, Come; and let him 
that heareth say, Come; and let him that is 
athirst say, Come; and whosoever will, let him 
take of the water of life freely.” 

Paiuir Barrett. 


A GOOD RECOMMENDATION. 

“ Please, sir, don’t you want a cabin boy?” 

“1 do want a cabin boy, my lad, but what’s 
that to you? A little chap like you ain’t fit 
for the berth.” 

“QO, sir, I’m real strong. I can do a great 
deal of work, if I ain’t so very old.” 

“But what are you here for? You don’t 
look like a city boy. Run away from home, 
hey ?” 

“O, no, indeed, sir; my father died, and my 
mother is very poor, and I want to do some- 
thing to help her. She let me come.” 

“ Well, sonny, where are your letters of re- 
commendation? Can’t take any boy without 
those.” 

Here was a damper. Willie had never 
thought of its being necessary to have letters 
from his minister, or his teachers, or from some 
proper person, to prove to strangers that he 
was an honest and good boy. Now, what 
should he do. He stood in deep thought, the 
captain, meanwhile, curiously watching the 
workings of his expressive face. At length he 
put his hand into his bosom, and drew out his 
little Bible, and without one word, put it into 
the captain’s hand. The captain opened to 
the blank page, and read: 

“WILLIE GRAHAM, 

_“ Presented as a reward for regular and 
punctual attendance at Sabbath-school, and for 
his blameless conduct there and elsewhere. 
From his Sunday-school Teacher.” 

Captain McLeod could not consider the case 
before him with a heart unmoved. The little 
fatherless child, standing humbly before him, 
referring him to the testimony of his Sunday- 
school teacher, as it was given in his little Bi- 
ble, touched a tender spot in the breast of the 
noble seaman, and clapping Willie heartily on 
the shoulder, he said— 

“You are the boy for me; you shall sail 
with me, and if you are as good a lad as I 
think you are, your pockets shan’t be empty 
when you go back to your good mother.” 


R. RICE ON SIGNS OF THE TIMES.—The 

Signs of the Times in a Series of Eight Lec- 
tures. By N. L. Rice,D. D. 75cts. 

Glaucus; or, the Wonders of the Shore. By 
Charles Kingsley. 50 cts. 

Plain Worde to a Young Communicant. By the 
Rev. James W. Alexander, D. D. Second thou- 
sand, 35 cents. 

Preces Pauline; or, Devotions of the Apostle 
Paul. 75 cts. 

The **End of Controversy’? Controverted. A 
Refutation of Milner’s End of Controversy. By 
John H. Hopkins, D. D., LL.D. 2 vols. $2. 

First Impresssion of England and its People. By 
Hugh Miller, $). 

he Old Red Sandstone; or, New Walks in an 
Old Field. By Hugh Miller. $l. 

The Bible in the Counting-House. A Course of 
Lectures to Merchants. By the Rev. H. A. Board- 
man. $1. 

Daniel Webster and his Contemporaries. By 
Charles W. March. $1. 

The Old and New-schools; an Exhibit of the 
most Important Differences in their Doctrines and 
Church Polity. By N. L. Rice, D. D. 38 cts. 

The Princeton Pulpit. Containing Sermons of 
Drs, Alexander, Miller, Dodd, Hodge, and others. 
Svo. $1.00. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
aug 4—3t 


ISSES GILL’S SEMINARY.—The Misses Gill 
will re-open their Boarding and Day-School 
for Young Ladies, at their residence, No. 427 Spruce 
ee, on Monday, September 10th. 
uly 7—t 


ROFESSOR TAYLOR LEWIS ON THE SIX 
DAYS OF CREA TION.—Siz Days of Creation. 
By Professor Taylor Lewis. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Published by 
G. Y. VAN DE BOGERT, 
Schenectady, New York. 


aug 4—3t 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL.—By Rev. E. 
Brappury.—Arrangements are made for tho- 
rough instruction in all the branches usually taught 
in the best schools. The School year will com- 
mence on Thursday, September 6th, 1855, and end 
on Thursday, June 29th, 1855. Hudson is remark- 
able for its healthful, invigorating atmosphere, and 
even delicate boys usually become robust by a resi- 
dence here. For Circulars, please apply to the 
Principal, Hudson, Columbia county, New York. 
aug 4—6t 


EW AND IMPROVED EDITION.—This day 
published, Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases ; 80 Classified and Arranged as to facilitate 
the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Com- 
position. By Peter Mark Roget, late Secretary of 
the Royal Academy, London, &c. Revised and 
Edited, with a List of Foreign Words Defined in 
English, and other additions, by Barnas Sears, D. D. 
New American, from the Third London Edition, 
with Additions and Improvements. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

This edition is based on the last London edition, 
which has recently been issued. The first Ameri- 
can edition having been prepared by Dr. Sears for 
strictly educational purposes, those words and 
phrases properly termed vulgar,” incorporated in 
the original work, were omitted. These expurgated 
por have, in the present edition, been restored, 

ut by such an arrangement of the matter, as not to 
interfere with the educationul purpose of the Amer- 
ican editor. Besides this, it contains important ad- 
ditions of words and phrases not in the English edi- 
tion, making it in all respects more full and perfect 
than the author’s edition. The work has already 
become one of standard authority, both in this coun- 


try and in Great Britain. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 


july 28—4t 


ELLS ! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 
established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 
ture upon an improved method, and keep constant- 
y on hand, a large assortment of their superior 
Bells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted with their Rotating Yoke,” 
and other improved Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 
apply for Circular to 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
ap 28—ly* West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


EA BATHING.—Atlantic City, Absecom, New 
Jersey.—The Ashland House, a Temperance 
Hotel, is now open for visitors and families, at terms 
as moderate as any on the Island. It is pleasantly 
situated, on the railroad, near the shore; has a bath 
house connected with it; and carriages belonging 
to the establishment, always in attendance. 

N.B. Full particulars can be obtained by calling 
at the office of W. R. Hall, 228 Arch street, South- 
east corner of Ninth, Philadelphia. 

X27 The Saloon is open for public religious ser- 
vices every Sabbath. july 14—tf 


EW TEXT-BOOK FOR PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS.—Union Notes on the Gospels. 
Compiled and prepared with especial reference to 
the wants of Parents and Sunday-school Teachers. 
By Rev. Robert J. Parvin of Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts. 240 pp. 18mo. Price 25, 39, and 33 cts. 
The basis of the work is an English book of **Com- 
ments on the New Testament, by Dr. Edward Ash.’ 
Lardner, Horne, Olshausen, Bloomfield, Newcome, 
Clarke, D*Oyly, and Mant, and other commentators 
have been carefully examined, and their facts and 
suggestions in point have been used wherever it 
has been deemed desirable. The simple aim of the 
present work is to bring, within as limited a com- 
pase as practicable, reliable explanations of the 
text. It isto be an aid to the teacher in the wa 
of an exegesis of the gospel records. Any wor 
that attempts to do all the thinking for the teacher, 
does him an injury; and we may add, that any 
teacher who expects to have al! the required think- 
ing done for him, is certainly uafitted for a teacher’s 
lace. 
Y x” The Gospels by Matthew and Mark only are 
contained in the present volume. Those by Luke 
and John will be published soon. 
’ The Notes are done up in three forms, one of 
them in stiff paper. A copy will be forwarded, 
post-paid, to any post-paid order enclosing twenty- 
tive cents. Clergymen and Sanday-schoo!l Superin- 
tendente will be supplied with a copy for examina- 
tion without charge. 
Published by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
And for sale at the 
DEPOSITORIES. 
Philadelphia Depository, 316 Chestnut street. * 
New York, G. S. Scofield, 147 Nassau street. 
Boston, Henry Hoyt, 9 Cornhill. 
Louisville, Keatucky, W. H. Bulkley, 103 Fourth 
street. 
St. Louis, Missouri, A. W. Corey, 80 Chestnut 
street. 
Rochester, New York, C. T. Cherry, 66 State st. 
Charleston, South Carolina, William N. Hughes. 
Chicago, Rev. L. P. Crawford, 511 La Salle street. 
Cincianati, Ohio, George Crosby, 41 Wess Fourth 
street. aug 4—3t 


STREET FEMALE SEMINARY— 
825 Chestnut Street, Phil <The next | 
Academie year this Inatitation will commende on 
3d, 1856. This Semigary is 
pled situated in the upper part of Chéstaut 
street, a location combining all the advantages of 
the city, with comparative retirement from its ex- 
citement, The house is commodious and pleasant, 
and no expense has been ed to make it attrac- 
tive and home-like. 

- Testimontat.—I cannot serve the cause of Fe- 
male Education better, than to recommend to pub- 
lic confidence the Seminary, of which Miss Bonney 
and Miss Dillaye are Principals. 

My testimonial is based on persona! observation, 
and on the satisfactory improvement of pupils from 
my own family. 

The course of study is ample and well! chosen 
the discipline kind and effective; the health an 
morals properly supervised; and due pains taken 
to make the boarding pupils realize that they are 
the constituent members of a refined, intelligent, 


religious, and ha home. 


District Secretary A. B. C. F. M. 
Philadelphia, May 18, 1855. 
x7 Terms and Course of Study from Circulars, 


Rererences.— Revs. H. A. Boardman, D. D., 
David Malin, C. Wadsworth, M. G. Clark, J. New- 
ton Brown, D. D., Wm. B. Jacobs, Philadelphia. 
Revs. E. Lathrop, D. D., A. D. Gillette, R. Bab- 
cock, D. D., New York City. Rev. R. Fuller, D. D., 
Baltimore. Rev. G. Kempton, New Brunswick, 
N.J. Rev. Thos. Rambaut, Savannah,Geo. Rev. 
Howard Malcom, M. D., Lewisburgh, Pa. Ste- 

hen B. Taylor, LL.D., Hamilton, N. Y. 8. B. 
Weolworth, LL.D., Albany, N. ¥. Hon. Charles 
B. Penrose, Paul T. Jones, -» Col. A. G. Water- 
man, Philadelphia. Hoa. R. W. Barnwell, Beau- 
fort, 8.C. Robert A. Ezell, Esq., Warrenton, N.C. 
John B. Semple, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. George 
Douglass, Esq., Louisville, Ky. Benjamin Daytona, 
Esq., St. Louis, Mo. T. Faller, M. D., Beaufort, 
S.C. Hon. D. A. Turner, Warrenton, N.C. Geo. 
W. Eaton, D. D., Hamilton, N. ¥Y. George W. 
Jackson, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MARY L. BONNEY, 
HARRIET A. DILLAYE, 


june 23— 3m Associate Principals. 


EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Reyv, 
Samugt Mites, A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. Designed 
to prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life, with careful attention to health and phy- 
ms improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and moral and religious instruction. 

Terms—$50 per quarter of eleven weeks. New 
pupils are received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. The Winter Session com- 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
Prospectus, with full particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal. 

References—The President and Professors of the 
College of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton. oct 21—tf 


LIAM HENRY MOORE—Genergs Fur, 
wisHine Unpertaker—No. 533 Arch street 
West of Broad, North side, Philadelphia.—Persona, 
attention paid to all business entrusted to my cafe. 
All articles appertaining to the above business con- 
stantly on hand, and furnished at the shortest pos- 
sible notice, at moderate prices. 
may 19—ly WM. HENRY MOORE. 


EWARK FEMALE SENINARY.—Miss H. 

Principal.—The second ses- 

sion of this Seminary will commence August 29th, 
1855, and continue twenty-one weeks. 

Teams rer Sesston—Board and tuition in En 
lish and Latin, $70; Languages, each, $10; Music 
on Piano, or Guitar, with use of instrument, $20 to 
$25; Drawing, $10; Painting in water colours, $10; 
Painting in Oils, $20; Fancy Work, $6; Washing 
per dozen, 37} cents. 

Rererences.—Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Delaware College, Prof. W. A. Crawford 
Prof. E. D. Porter, J. W. Weston, A. M., Principal 
Newark Academy, Rev. J. Vallandigham, Rathwell 
Wilson, Eaq., J. W. Evans, Esq., Newark. George 
Earle, Esq., Elkton, Maryland. Prof. C. Long, 
Hartsville, Pa. Rev. J. H. McNeill, Secretary 
American Bible Society, New York. Geo. McNeill, 
Esq., Fayetteville, North Carovina. 

Circulars, containing course of study, and other 
particulars, may be obtained by addressing the Prin- 
cipal, at Newark, Delaware. june 20—10t 


I ANCASTER YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE.— 
4 This Seminary of learning, for salubrity of po- 
sition, readiness of access, extensive range of study 
through all the useful and ornamental branches, and 
for thoroughness of instruction, will compare fa- 
vourably with the best Seminaries in our land. 
Terms—$48 for the next term of sixteen weeks, 
commencing September 3d, which includes board- 
ing and tuition, in any one of the regular depart- 
ments; $130 for the year of forty-four weeks. 

For Circulars, and further particulars, address 

Rev. WILLIAM E. LOCKE, Principal, 
aug 4—3t* Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, GERMAN- 
TOWN, PHILADELPHIA.—Miss De Forest 
informs her friends and the public of Germantown, 
of her intention to open a School for the instruction 
of young ladies, on the first Monday of September, 
(the 3d proximo), in the Presbyterian Chureh Build- 
ing. 

The studies pursued in the School will be those 
of a thorough English education. Drawing and 
French will be taught when desired by the parents 
of the pupils. 

For reference, terms, and other information, ap- 
plication can be made to Miss De Forest, at the 
residence of the Rev. Mr. Knox, Main street, oppo- 
site Cottage Row, Germantown. 

aug 4—4t* 


Se UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
CHARTER PERPETUAL.—ComPANy’s BuILDING, Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—C ape 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1855, $1,240,629.06.—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 
In the Savine Funp Department, Money is re- 
ceived patty. Also, Monpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of rive Pen cent. This is the oldest five 
~ cent. interest paying Company in the City and 
tate. Money paid back without notice, as usual. 
DIRECTORS. 
Stephen R. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, M.D. 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, Gustavus English. 
SterpHen R. Crawrorp, President, 
Lawrence Jounson, Vice-President. 
Purny Fisk, Sec’y and Treasurer. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart, M.D. 
x In attendance at the Office of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P. M. 
oct 25—ly* 


— DAYS OF CREATION—By Professor Taylor 
Lewis. 1 vol. 12mo. 
The above hook is now ready, and the publisher 
feels that a mere announcement of a book from the 
en of Professor Lewis, is a sufficient guarantee of 
its merits. The work can be had at any of the prin- 
cipal Bookstores, or direct from the publisher, by a 
remittance of $1.25, which will buy the book and 
pre-pay the postage. 
G. Y. VAN DE BOGERT, 
aug 4—3t Schenectady, New York. 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
x Goods carefully — for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—tf 


OARDMAN ON THE MINISTRY.—The Chris- 
tian Minitsry not a Priesthood. A Sermon, 
preached at the Opening of the Sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, on Thursday, May 17, 1855. By 
the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, D. D., the Moderator 
of the previous Assembly. Published by order of 
the Assembly. Price 15 cents. 
Just published by the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication. J. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
july 28—3t No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 
& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—ly 


UMMING’S MINOR WORKS, THIRD SERIES. 
—A new volume, now ready, containing : 
Infant Salvation; or, All Saved that Die in In- 


fancy. 
A Plain and Prac- 


The Commonicant’s Manual. 
tical Exposition of the Lord’s Supper. 

The Baptismal Font. An Exposition of the Na- 
ture and Obligations of Christian Baptism. 

Bound in one volume, to match the uniform edi- 
tion of Cumming’s Works. Price 75 cents. Also, 
in separate volumes, neatly bound in cloth, price 
37} cents each. 


CUMMING’S WORKS, UNIFORM EDITION, RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED. 

Family Prayers for each Morning and Evening in 
the Year. With references to appropriate Scrip- 
ture Readings, two vols., 12mo; price $1.50. 

The Signs of the Times; or, the Present, Past, 
and Future. In one volume, 12mo; price 75 cts. 

Cumming’s Apocalyptic Sketches. Two volumes; 
price $1.50. 

Cumming’s Seven Churches of Asia Minor. One 
volume ; price 75 cents. 

Cumming’s Lectures on the Miracles, One vol- 
ume; price 75 cents. 

Cumming’s Lectures on the Parables. One vol- 
ume ; price 75 cents. 

Cumming’s Lectures on Daniel. One volume; 
price 75 cents. 

Cumming’s Minor Works, Ist and 2d series. Two 
vols.; price 75 cents each; containing 

A Message from God; or, Thoughts on Religion 
for Thinking Men, 

The Comforter; or, Thoughts on the Influence of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Christ our Passover; or, Thoughts on the Atone- 
ment. 

Christ Receiving Sinners. 

The Finger of God. 

The Great Sacrifice. ‘ 

Also, in separate volumes, neatly bound in cloth, 
price 37} cents each. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


25 South Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia, 


The hoadem remains in charge of 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
june 


TICA ALE ACADEMY.—Thise 
polite for eighteen yeate, wil on 

rid amlter 7th, for the reception of po 
vas 


last ten years, tendér 


for her nsible position. 


The building was erected at an expense of tw 
thousand dollars, and is constructed with speci 
regard to comfort and convenience of the pupils, 
It is situated on elevated ground, in the most piea- 


sant part of the city. 


The advantages of this Institution are of the high- 
est order; and no pains have been spared to pro- 
cure teachers in every way fitted for the peel we 
branches which are taught ia it. ey (@ native 
of France), of superior attainments and long ex 
rience, has charge of the French Classes, and bee 
residence in the Aeademy enables her, by constant 
asaociation with the pupils, to promote their know- 
ledge of that language. Conversation in French ig 
practised daily. Music, both vooal and instru- 
mental, is extensively pursued under accomplished 
teachers, whose aim is to cultivate ¢ taste for the 

urest classical compositions of the best masters. 

I! and thorough instruction is given in Drawing, 
in the use of crayons, aod in Painting in oil and 
water colours. | 

Unusual attention is paid to the study of compoe 
sition ; the pupils are required to write weekly upon 
selected subjects, and their compositions u ergo 6 
critical examination. 

In religious and moral training, the pupils are un- 

der the immediate supervision of the Priscipal, 
whose leading object is to develope the germ of 
every virtue, and to prepare them for lives of active 
usefulness in after years. Appropriate religious ex- 
ercises are daily observed, and there is a regulars 
Bible recitation by the boarders every Sabbath eve-~ 
ning. Ample provision is made for attendance oa 
divine worship in such churches as parents or guar- 
dians may desire. The pupils receive the advan 
tage of lectures upon the various natural sciences. 
' The accommodations for the boarders are canve- 
nient, pleasant, and comfortable. The roome are 
large, and furnished in a style superior to most 
establishments of the kind, and are always required 
to be kept in good order. There are baths of hot 
and cold water in each story. 

Boarders bills for the year range from $180 to 
$300. No bills exceed the last named amoont, 
which includes board, fuel, the washing of bedding 
and towels, use of the Library and Globes, Botany, 
Chemistry, and all the higher English branches, 
Music, with the use of the piano, French and Draw- 


ing 
By order of the Board of Trustees, 
. T. POMEROY, Chairman, 
J. WATSON WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
Utica, New York, June 1855. july 28—5e 


tion, located in the upper part of Kishacoquil- 
las Valley, eight miles from wistown, Mifflin 
county, Pennsylvania, will open its winter Session 
on Wednesday, the 24th of October, 1855. The 
building is new, large, and every way adapted to its 
design—the accommodation of both male and fe 
male. Itis warmed by heated air-furnaces in the 
basement, with a register in every pupil’s room. In 
point of health, beauty of scenery, &c., the locality 
is not surpassed. The course of instruction em- 
braces the Classics, Mathematics, and a full course 
of English. 

Terms—$55 per Session, for board and tuition of 
twenty-two weeks, payable quarterly, in advance. 
Fuel, lights, &c., furnished by the pupil, Extrae— 
Music, French, Drawing, and Painting. 

For Catalogue or further information, address the 
Principal, Rev. J. S. NELSON, 

Kishacoquillas, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 

july 28—«f 


wet JERSEY ACADEMY AT BRIDGETON, 
NEW JERSEY.—The Trustees respectfully 
announce to the public that the Rev. P. E. Steyen- 
son (now Principal of the Presbyterial Institate at 
Wyoming, Pennsylvania), has accepted the office of 
Principal, with special charge of the Classical De- 
partment, of the Academy, and will enter upon his 
duties as soon as his present engagements permit. 
The Institution will re-open on Tuesday, Auguet 
7th, and prompt attendance is requested. Students 
will find a home with the Principal. It is desirable, 
when convenient, that application be ‘made pre- 
viously, june 9—tf 


FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 

be obtained by aeinainin Principal, 

ev. J. BELVILLE, | 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—tf 


ITTENHOUSE ACADEMY—In the new Build- 
ing of the City Institute, Northeast corner of 
Chestnut and Eighteenth streets, Philadelphia, ( En- 
trance on Eighteenth street. )—Boys are prepared for 
college, or for a business life. The Inatitation has 
a department for instruction in the primary branch- 
es. The next session will commence on Monday, 
September 3d. Circulars may be obtained at the 
Academy, and at the office of the Presbyterian, No. 
144 Chestnut — Philadel phia. 
UCIUS BARROWS, 
JOHN H. WESTCOTT,} Principals. 
REFERENCEs.—Rev. John Maclean, D. D., Presi- 
dent of the College of New Jersey; Rev. M. B. 
Hope, D. D., Princeton, New Jersey. Rev. Hen 
A. Boardman, D. D., Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. E. P. 
Rogers, D. D., J. D. White, M. D., James Puniap, 
Samuel T. Bodine, George H. Stuart, William 8, 
Martien, Philadelphia. june 23—13t* 


NGLISH, CLASSICAL, AND MATHEMATI- 

4 CAL SCHOOL.—William R. McAdam, A. M., 
will commence, on September 10th, the second 
year of his English, Classical, and Mathematical 
arene The number of pupils is limited tae 
twenty-five, thus securing to all his immediate care 
and instruction. The Rooms, formerly occupied by 
the Presbyterian Institute, are at the Southwest 
corner of Twelth and Chestnut streets, the entrance 
on Twelfth street. Special reference is made to 
the Professors of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Circulars may be obtained at the Bookstore of 
Messrs. William S. & Alfred Martien, 144 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia; and further particulars at his 
residence, No. 12 City Row, Eleventh street, below 
Vine. WILLIAM R. McADAM. 

july 2i—tf 


ANTED, A SITUATION AS TEACHER— 

By a graduate who has had considerable 

experience in teaching, either as Principal or 

Teacher of en Academy, or in a private School. 

Testimonials of qualifications will be given on appli- 
cation. Address “cA. R. ¥.” 

july 14—5t 


Newark, Delaware, 


OUNG LADIES INSTITUTE — Wilmington, 

Delaware.—Number limited to Thirty.—The 

next session of this Institute will commence on Mon- 
day, September 3, 1855. 

Board and Tuition m English $150 per year, pay- 
able quarterly in advance. Music, French, and 
Drawing, extra. 

TracHeRs.—Rev. Thomas M. Cann, Professor H. 
8. Colman, Professor R. Triggs, Mrs. 8. 8. Cann, 
Miss L. Neck, Miss M. Fairchild. 

Circulags can be obtained by application to 

THOMAS M. CANN, 
july 14—13t 


Principal and Proprietor. 

ACADEMY, WESTCHES-~- 
TER, CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYL 

VANIA.—Witiiam F. Wyvers, A. M., Principal— 
assisted by a corps of able and experienced Teach- 
ers. The scholastic year is divided into two ses- 
sions of full five months each, commencing respec- 
tively on the first days of May and November. Pu- 
pils received at any time, ond charged from the day 
of entering. Course of instruction thorough and ex- 
tensive. 

Teans—$100 per Session, including boarding, 
lodging, &c., and tuition. Without the classics $95, 
in advance. Extras: Music (Piano, Violin, Guitar, 
&c.), Drawing, Painting, and Modern Languages. 

Catalogues may be obtained at the office of the 
Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
or upon application to the Principal. 

Access from Philadelphia twice daily by the West- 
ehester and Philadelphia Railroad, or by the Colum- 
bia Railroad to Oakland Station, five miles from 
Westchester. ap 7—6m 


O TEACHERS.—Will be sold, on accommoda- 

_ ting terms, a well-established Female Schoo). 
Building new, and furniture of the best quality. 
The location is all that could be desired, and the 
offer such as is seldom made. Address 


“xX. 8.” 
july 21—tf Office of the Presbyterian, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
lade)phia, and No. 286 Broadway, New 

York, by 
WILLIAM 8& MARTIEN & CO. 

TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paiu, -xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 

Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 

Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 

who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
copies to one address, for une 


With an additional to the agent. 
The money must always be sent in advance, 


When the amount is large, « draft should be pro- 
cured if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 

No. 144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | 
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